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Tur traveller who passes by railway from Milan to Ven- 
ice will get a glimpse of the beautiful town of Vicenza, 
thirty-five miles this side of the latter city. ‘The cars glide 
along the skirts of the town, just near enough to enable the 
eye to survey its position, to mark the broad and fertile 
plain on which it stands, and to observe the white wall of 
the Alps some twenty or thirty miles to the north. As the 
train stops but a few moments, one carries away a confused 
picture of open squares, triumphal arches, churches, bridges, 
palaces, monasteries, and long rows of Lombardy poplars ; 
and were it not for the superior attraction of the wonderful 
city of Venice, he feels that he would like to stop at the 
quaint old town, which numbers about thirty thousand inhab- 
itants, and contains, as the list reads, “a castle, twenty-two 
churches, thirty-three oratories, seven colleges, twenty- 
seven hospitals,” beside many handsome buildings of the 
celebrated architect Palladio, who was born here. 

‘Vicenza has a peculiar interest to us as Unitarians. It 
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was here, in the very earliest dawn of the Reformation, that 
a little band of Unitarians had communion together, encour- 
aging one another in earnest inquiries after the truth as it 
is in Christ, and sharing the dangers incurred by their de- 
parture, in that age of persecution, from the creeds of the 
Church._ It was not long before the Inquisition disturbed 
them. Some of their number were put to death, and others 
fled to distant countries. 

Among this last class was Lelius Socinus. The son of 
a lawyer of great eminence, he was himself educated for 
the legal profession, A diligent perusal of the Scriptures, 
undertaken in order that he might go back to the origin of 
all laws, disclosed to him the truth, so often obtained by 
impartial inquiry, that many of the doctrines of the Church 
were as contradictory to revelation as they are repugnant 
to reason. The discovery gave a new direction to his life, 
and he sought religious sympathy in Vicenza. In his sub- 
sequent exile, he travelled in Germany, France, England, 
Poland, and Switzerland, and finally made a home in Zu- 
rich, ‘where he applied himself to the study of theology. 
His investigations were pursued under the advantage of 
familiarity with many Oriental languages, while his learn- 
ing, judgment, prudence, good temper, and pleasing man- 
ners, won for him a large circle of friends among persons 
of eminence and rank. He maintained a correspondence 
with Melancthon, Calvin, and other leaders of the Refor- 
mation. He died in 1562, in the thirty-seventh year of his 
age. His papers, containing the results of his critical in- 
quiries, and a full statement of his opinions, passed into the 
hands of his nephew, Faustus Socinus, who became in 
time the more eminent man, and the leader in the move- 
ment of thought which is historically marked by his name. 

At the time of his uncle’s death, Faustus was twenty- 
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three years of age, having been born at Siena, in Tuscany, 
December 6, 1539. His father had been a Professor of 
Law in Padua; but both father and mother died when the 
son was yet young. In consequence of this loss his uncle 
felt a peculiar interest in the young man, whose rare en- 
dowments he discerned, and whose future eminence he 
predicted. Theology, however, did not at first engage his 
attention. He passed twelve years at the Court of Francis 
de Medici, the reigning Duke of Tuscany, where he was 
intrusted with many honorable employments. 

In 1574, at the age of thirty-five, Faustus Socinus went 
to Germany and Switzerland. He selected Basle as his 
residence. ‘This city had long been renowned for its free- 
dom, and the peaceful shelter it gave to scholars of all 
names. Here Erasmus had not long before closed his 
career, after having published an edition of his voluminous 
works, and bequeathed an example of profound and exten- 
sive learning, and of free and bold inquiry. Aided by the 
papers of his uncle, and the library and instructo f the 
University, Socinus for three years devoted himself to the 
study of Theology. 

Among the many objects of interest which the traveller 
finds in Basle, two will especially engage his attention. 
One is the cathedral of red sandstone, grotesquely cov- 
ered with tiles of various colors, beneath which repose the 
remains of Erasmus; the other is the Council-Room of 
the University, where assembled, in 1431, the famous Coun- 
cil which declared that a General Council was superior to 

the Pope, and consistently followed up the position by de- 
throning the reigning Pontiff, Eugene the Fourth. In these 
halls Erasmus and Socinus had mused and studied. But, 
though probably agreeing in many fundamental points bad 
theology, in character they were widely different. A quiet 
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life of study was all that the former desired, and he was 
willing to purchase it by means which exposed him to the 
charge of insincerity and timeserving. Socinus, on the 
other hand, with less learning but more courage, preferred 
to enter the world of action, both in controversy with error 
and earnest labors for the diffusion of the truth. In 1577 
he had reduced the science of theology to a system, which 
he felt it to be his duty to teach. Public disputations con- 
stituted one mode of disseminating the truth which was in 
fashion in that age. Every one remembers the story of 
Luther’s nailing up his theses on the great door of the 
church in Wittenberg. This took place only sixty years 
before the time to which we now refer. In like manner _ 
Socinus held public discussions, maintaining the cardinal 

doctrine of his system,—that the Father alone is God. 

Meanwhile, a distant field was in preparation, to become in 

time the scene of his labors. 

It was one consequence of the Reformation to stir 
up inquiry and thought in all directions. Freed from the 
weights of prescription and authority, thousands began 
to question many of the doctrines which Luther and Cal- 
vin received. ‘They saw no reason for making Popes of 
these men in place of the more generally acknowledged 
Pontiffs at Rome. It was doubtless a time of much peril 
and fanaticism, and it was natural that the leaders of the 
movement should become alarmed, and finally resolved to 
fix the limits beyond which, in the matter of creeds, the Ref- 
ormation should not go. For this reason, they employed 
_ the weapons of persecution from which they had themselves - 
but recently made their escape. Especially were they de- 
termined to suppress any opposition to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Calvin’s treatment of Servetus was only an expres- 
sion of the general spirit of the times. But everywhere 
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there were those who had been led, like Socinus, to see the 
fact that this doctrine has no foundation in the Scriptures. 
In Poland they found a country which permitted unlimited 
toleration of opinions, and here accordingly they gathered 
in great numbers. Churches of anti-Trinitarians were 
formed in all the principal cities. Their influence became 
so great, that nearly all the Reformed clergy ranked them- 
selves on their side, and a formal separation from the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic churches took place in 1565. 

But while they were united in a disbelief of the Trinity, 
on other points of doctrine there was not much harmony 
among them. They differed especially in regard to the 
degree of honor which should be bestowed upon Christ. 
That he was not God, they were clear; but precisely what 
he was, and what he claimed for himself, and what homage 
it was proper for believers to render him, were unsettled 
points, to which the temper of that age attached great im- 
portance, and which led to endless controversy and strife. 

To this people Faustus Socinus came to be in effect their 
common head and leader. Those who do not sympathize 
with any of his opinions must yet confess that he rendered 
great and important services to the churches afterwards 
called by his name. To a large and flourishing sect he was 
the Luther and Calvin in one, organizing their religious in- 
stitutions, and giving form and consistency to their faith. 
He established a college, set up a large printing-house, en- 
couraged Biblical literature, raised up a generation of schol- 
ars, and gave an impress and mould of his own belief and 
character which survive to this day. We will name some 
of the events of his career. 

_. In 1579, George Blandrata, physician to the king, and a 

man of much influence, invited Socinus to Poland, in the 

hope that he would be an instrument to compose their re- 
1 * 
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ligious differences. At the head of the prevailing party 
was Francis David, who maintained that to God alone can 
all our prayers be properly addressed, and that to direct 
them to Christ is to take the glory of God and give it to 
another. This was not the opinion of Socinus. He held 
that, as Christ is the Mediator between God and man, our 
supplications should be addressed to him, asking for that 
guidance and blessing which, under the Father’s appoint- 
ment, it is in the province of the Son to bestow. To the 
combatants it appeared like a question between a true wor- 
ship and idolatry. Logically the party of David could be 
most easily defended. But in a question like this .some- 
thing more than logic always enters. There was the habit, 
confirmed by ages, of addressing Christ in prayer, and there 
were liturgies and hymns for this worship without number. 
Reverential and holy feelings towards the Saviour pleaded 
for a direct address to him, which seemed also to be en- 
couraged by the Saviour’s own words, that prayer was to be 
offered “through him,” and “in his name.” If, among 
Unitarians, general practice has conformed to the rule of 
praying only to the Father, it is but fair to acknowledge 
that both the party of David and the party of Socinus have 
their representatives among us to this day; and some, un- 

-edified by prayers in which the name of Jesus rarely if ever 
occurs, would rejoice in a direct address, by hymn and 
apostrophe, to that Saviour who, under God, is our Master 
and the Captain of our Salvation. 

We have not very ample materials relating to the con- 
troversy that followed. All accounts agree, however, in 
describing it as earnest and excited, and not unstained by 
party excesses and violence. It was in vain that Blan- 
drata brought the two disputants together, and, that they 
might confer with each other, boarded them for many 
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months in the same house. Their common prosperity was 
still further damaged by the rupture between Blandrata 
and David. The story of the infamous part which the king’s 
physician acted towards the faithful pastor who had re- 
proved him for his unprincipled conduct, need not here be 
repeated, It is to the honor of Socinus that he took no. part 
in the persecution which resulted in the death of David. 
But in the complication of questions of theology with ques- 
tions of politics and court intrigue, Socinus did not escape 
popular odium, and he retired to the seat of a Polish noble- 
man, a few miles from the city of Cracow. In the house 
of this nobleman he found for three years a home, and in 
the daughter of his host he found a wife. From her he was 
soon separated by her death, and near the same time the 
death of the Grand Duke of Tuscany deprived him of all 
reyenue from his estates in Italy. He accordingly with- 
drew to a village in the neighborhood of Cracow, where 
for twenty years he led the life of a laborious scholar. 

It would be quite useless to repeat the names of the 
many voluminous works which he published. ‘They relate 
to sacred criticism, theology, church organization and ordi- 
“‘nances ; and consist of lectures, letters, tracts, and treatises. 
In order to promote the general reading of the Bible, he 
superintended the publication of a translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the Polish language, which came from the press 
in 1572. Of the nine folio volumes of the works of the 
Polonian Brethren, the first two are exclusively the writings 
of Socinus. Rarely, indeed, are they read now. But 
scholars who are familiar with them speak of the extensive 
learning, good sense, and sound judgment of which these 
works give proof. It will be more to our. purpose to turn 
from these toa brief statement of the Christian religion as 
it was held by Socinus; and for this statement we are in- 
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debted' to quotations from his works, and to the celebrated 
Racovian Catechism, — a work begun by Socinus himself, 
though it was not completed and published until after his 
death. 

He believed that the Divine Essence is numerically one, 
containing one person only, God the Father, to whom un- 
limited Power, Wisdom, Goodness, Rectitude, and Equity 
belong. 

He believed that Christ was a man, conceived without 
human intervention by the power of the Divine Spirit, and 
in consequence of this Divine Sonship he is the king over 
God’s people, whom all men are to honor even as they 
honor the Father, for he is the medium through whom God 
governs his Church and all things that have any connection 
with its members, and therefore ought to be continually 
adored by them, and with confidence invoked in their ne- 
cessities. 

He rejected the doctrine of * original sin,”’ as it is called, 
which teaches that there are certain innate desires, or evil 
concupiscence and proneness to sin in man, which opinion, 
he says, cannot, on three accounts, be true : — 


‘* First, because it is not clear that this concupiscence, or prone- 
ness to sin, is in all men. And then, although this should be 
evident, it does not follow that the cause of it is that Adam, from 
whom we all sprung, transgressed the Divine command. Lastly, 
because this evil desire or proneness to sin, since it has not guilt 
joined with it, cannot properly be called Azs sin in whom it exists. 
Moreover, these evil desires which it is asserted are born with 
most men. do not flow from the sin of thesfirst man, but from this, 
that man, by frequent acts of sin, hath contracted the habit of sin- 
ning, and hath corrupted himself, which corruption descends by 
propagation. For this one sin by itself could not have the power 
of corrupting even Adam himself, much less all his posterity. 
And we nowhere read this corruption was the effect of the coun- 
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sel of God asa punishment of that sin. And indeed it is highly 
incredible, nay, impious, to suppose that God, the author ‘of all 
righteousness, could in any way be the cause of this pravity ; 
which pravity, so far as it is derived to men, as it was said, by 
propagation, cannot properly be said to be sin.”’ 


Of the method of our salvation, Socinus says : — 


‘¢ Three things are signified by God’s being propitious to us in 
Christ Jesus : — First, that God hath by Jesus Christ announced, 
testified, and confirmed his own free and voluntary propitiousness 
to us and our sins. Secondly, that it is necessary, if we would 
be partakers of this great blessing, to be in Christ, and be mem- 
bers of him by faith, and by the same spirit of obedience which he 
possessed. Thirdly, that God causeth us to experience all the 
effects of this his own propitiousness by Christ, and by him alone 
carrieth it on to its last and most perfect issue and end. . 

*«'That God was not in the least made propitious or appeased 
by Christ, but was of his own free will propitious to us in him is 
clear from this : first, that Christ is never in the Sacred Scriptures 
said to appease God. Besides, we there read that God, because 
he loved us, sent Christ into the world (1 John iv. 10) ; and that 
Christ visited us according to the tender mercies of our God (Luke 
i. 78) ; and from many other passages it is plainly concluded that 
God was propitious and benevolently disposed towards mankind 
before Christ began to enter upon his office. To this add, that 
the forerunner of Christ preached the baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins, from whence it appears there was no neces- 
sity that Christ should appease God, or that on that account a de- 
cree to forgive sins, and the publication of that decree, should take 
 place.”’ 

In another place, commenting on the text, “ the Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sins of the world,’ Socinus 
saysi:— 
>t Without doubt he alluded to the expiatory sacrifices; yet I 
do not apprehend that by this language he refers only to the sac- 
rificing of alamb, or to Christ as so sacrificed, but to Christ in 
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his whole character, who in many ways takes away the sin of the 
world. It may be alleged asa proof of this, that in the expia- 
tory sacrifices of the Law, which were expressly offered for sin, no 
lamb was sacrificed ; from which it appears that, when the Baptist 
called Christ a lamb, he had a reference to something else beside 
those sacrifices, and had respect to the purity, innocence, and 
meekness of Christ, and designed in some measure to represent 
the office of Christ in general by that metaphor. For Christ took 
away sin, that is, wrought out our exemption from the punish- 
ment of sin, as he was the first since the beginning of the world 
who in the name of God offered the pardon of all sins, even the 
most heinous, to all who should repent according to his directions, 
and confirmed these overtures by an everlasting covenant. Christ 
takes away sin, because he allures, and has power to engage men, 
by heavenly and most sublime promises, to practise that repent- 
ance by which their sins will be blotted out. Christ takes away 
sin, because he hath not only taught the method of their being 
blotted out, but hath also proved the infallible truth of his doc- 
trines by many, and those very amazing, evidences. Christ takes 
away sin, because he hath the power of remitting the sins of 
whomsoever he pleaseth, either on earth, as he could when he 
was mortal, or even in heaven, which he was authorized to do 
after he was made immortal. Christ takes away sin, because, sep- 
arately from the offering of himself, he prevails with us, by the 
_efficacy of his doctrine and the wonderful confirmation it received, 
to forsake our sins. And, to omit other considerations, Christ 
takes away sin, because he excites all who are not past recovery, by 
the example of his own most pure life, to leave their-sins, and 
cordially to pursue sanctity and righteousness.” 


The commonly received doctrine, that Christ procured 


our salvation by rendering a satisfaction to God, is thus 
treated : — 


‘*No man of judgment and piety ought to entertain the idea of 
a satisfaction for sin, since it plainly does very much derogate 
from the power and authority or goodness and mercy of God. 
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Nay, it neither ever has or ever can be the case that any one 
should be delivered from the punishment of his sins by the efficacy 
of a satisfaction ; for the Divine justice can by no other means be 
satisfied, than by the sinner’s suffering the punishment of his sins : 
but every one will perceive that to suffer the punishment of our 
sins, and to be exempted from the punishment of them, are totally 
irreconcilable to each other. Neither can one person suffer pun- 
ishment for another, as one may pay the money another owes; 
for punishment cannot, like money, be transferred from one to 
another. Forasmuch as money, to use the style of lawyers, is 
somewhat real, and can therefore be transferred ; but punishment, 
which we here speak of, and which, according to the law, is due 
to the sins of men, is something personal, and therefore of such 
a nature as always to adhere tothe person who suffers it, and does 
not admit of being transferred to another. To this let it be sub- 
joined, that God himself hath expressly forbidden that one should 
be put to death for another, though nearly related (Deut. xxiv. 
16; 2 Kings xiv. 6), and hath most plainly declared that he will 
by no means do this (Ezek. xvili. 20).’’ 

In regard to the ordinances of religion, Socinus held 
that the Lord’s Supper is no grant or ministration of some 
divine blessing for a particular class of persons, but is a 
Eucharist, an act of thanksgiving for the remembrance of 
Christ, in which all may unite who wish joyfully and grate- 
fully to call him to mind. The baptism of water he did not 
regard as a perpetual ordinance in the Church. It failed 
to carry with it its proper meaning, he thought, if applied to 
_ those who from their earliest years have been instructed in 
_ the Christian discipline, for they are already in the Chris- 
- tian fold, and are consecrated toGod. He maintained that, 
if water-baptism be retained in the Church, it should be 
confined to converts from other religions. Hence he ob- 
jected to the practice of infant baptism, —a point in which 
he agreed with the Unitarian churches in Poland. /On.one 
- other matter in regard to this ordinance he was totally at 
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variance with them, as they practised immersion on an 
adult. profession of belief, without which none were admit- 
ted to their communion. 

The general view of Christianity as held by Socinus will 
sufficiently appear from the above extracts. , It is substan- 
tially. the same view as that taken by Unitarians at the 
present day, though in some points, it will be seen, they do 
not follow him. All the works of this author show his pro- 
found belief in the Divine authority of the Christian relig- 
ion, his high conception of the attributes of God, his devout 
love for the Saviour, his reverence for the Scriptures, his 
clear discrimination and good sense. Historical notices of 
him bear witness not only to the great influence exerted on 
his age by his learning and ability, but to the integrity of 
his character and the purity of his private life. The fact 
is not without its interest, as a mere illustration of mental 
strength, that he so completely emancipated himself from 
the past, avoiding alike the accumulated errors of the Pa- 
pists and the metaphysical subtilties of the Calvinists, evoly- 
ing a system of religion so plain and intelligible, and,as we. 
think, so agreeable to the simplicity that is in Christ, and so 
prophetic of the future progress of the broad current. of 
Protestant thought. 

The paragraph in Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History 
which sums up the results of the life of Socinus may here 
be recalled. 


‘<The affairs of the Unitarians assumed a new aspect under the 
dexterity and industry of Faustus Socinus, a man of superior 
genius, of moderate learning, of firm and resolute spirit, less eru- 
dite than his uncle Lelius, but more bold and courageous. When; 
after various wanderings, he went among the Polish Unitarians, in 
1579, he at first experienced much trouble and opposition from 
very many, who accounted some of his opinions wide of the truth. 
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And in reality the religious system of Faustus (which he is said 
to have derived fram the papers left by Lelius) had much less 
simplicity than that of the Unitarians. But the mam by his wealth, 
his eloquence, his abilities as a writer, the patronage of the great, 
the elegance of his manners, and other advantages which he pos- 
sessed, overcame at length all difficulties; and by reasonably 
yielding at one time, and contesting at another, he brought the 
whole Unitarian people to surrender to those opinions of his which 
they had before contemned, and to coalesce and become one com- 
munity. Through his influence, therefore, the ill-digested, dubi- 
ous, and unpolished religion of the old Unitarians became greatly 
altered, was more ingeniously stated, and more artfully and dex- 
terously defended. Under the guidance of so spirited and respect- 
able a leader, the body also, which before was a little feeble flock, 
rose in a short time to distinction and honor, by the accession to it 
of great numbers of all orders and classes, among whom were 
many persons of illustrious birth, of opulence, influence, eloquence, 
and learning.’? — Cent. 16, Sec. 3, Part 2, chap. 4. 


From Toulmin’s Life of Socinus we learn that in person 
he was tall and slender, having a high forehead, a pene- 
trating eye, pleasing manners, and altogether of such rare 
gifts that Ashwell, a writer against Socinianism, says: “ He 
so excelled in fine parts and lofty genius, such were the 
strength of his reasonings and the power of his eloquence, 
he displayed in the sight of all men so many distinguished 
virtues, that what Augustine said of Faustus Manicheus 
may not improperly be applied to Faustus Socinus, that he 
was Magnum Diaboli Laqueum, the Devil’s chief decoy.” 

Writing of the deep religious spirit which distinguished 
Socinus, Toulmin says he was especially remarkable for 
“a calm and steadfast faith in a future life as a continuation 
E. and perfection of the present existence ; and to one far 

-advanced in years, who showed him a tomb he had built 
for himself, adding, as a token of piety, that his mind was 
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continually engaged upon death, Socinus replied, * He 
would have been much better employed if he had contem- 
plated the evidences and nature of the resurrection of the 
dead.” ” a 

The strong praise bestowed by Archbishop Tillotson upon 
the Socinian writers was intended as much for Socinus as 
any of his compeers, though the good Archbishop’s careful 
discrimination between the merits of the advocate and the, 
merits of his cause was yet not enough to save himself 
from suspicion of a decided leaning towards the condemned 
theology. ‘* To do right,” says he, ‘‘ to the writers on that 
side, 1 must own that generally they are a pattern of the 
fair way of disputing and debating matters of religion, with- 
out heat, and unseemly reflections upon their adversaries. 
They generally argue matters with that temper and gravity, 
and with that freedom from passion and transport, which 
become a serious and weighty argument, and for the most 
part they reason closely and clearly, with extraordinary 
guard and caution; with great dexterity and decency, and 
yet with smartness and subtlety enough ; with a very gentle 
heat and few hard words ; virtues to be praised wherever 
they are found, yea, even in an enemy, and very worthy. 
of our imitation. In a word, they are the strongest mana- 
gers of a weak cause, and which is ill-founded at the bottom, 
that perhaps ever yet meddled with controversy ; insomuch — 
that some of the Protestant, and most of the Popish writers, — 
and even of the Jesuits themselves, who pretend to all the 
reason and ability in the world, are, in comparison of them, 
but mere bunglers. Upon the whole matter, they have this 
one great defect, that they want a good cause and truth on 
their side, which, if they had, they have reason and wit 
and temper enough to defend it.” 

As these pages are passing a ie press, we observe 
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that another prelate of the English Church has lately re- 
ferred to Socinus in terms of high respect. The Bishop of 
Exeter, in his Pastoral Letter to the Clergy of his Diocese, 
at the triennial Visitation, in the spring of this present year, 
having occasion to support some critical observations he 
made, says: “ A not less distinguished and trustworthy 
guide than Socinus himself has put forth the same state- 
ment.” 

These references to the great heresiarch of the sixteenth 
century are in a different temper from those which have been 
so common, for several generations, upon any allusion to 
Socinus or Socinianism. These have been, as everybody 
knows, objects of unmitigated scorn and loathing. To be 
a Socinian was, in the estimation of many, to be an infidel, 
a blasphemer, the most detestable and atrocious heretic, 
and an outcast from all hope of mercy. “Its hissing sound 
has great sneering capabilities,” said an English friend, 
* and if you had lived in England you would have acquired 
some greater idea of the degree of scorn and contempt 
which it can express.”” Very likely ; though we have some 
suspicion that religious scorn and contempt are not peculiar 
to England. We have even thought that we have seen 
something pretty strong in this way nearer home. But 
though these feelings have been so common, and have been 
often shared, too, by men otherwise of many excellences 
of character, we have not ceased to wonder how any fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ can feel at liberty to indulge them, or 
how the teachers of religion and guides of public opinion 
can justify themselves in urging the multitude to bark and 
gnash their teeth at the name and memory of a man of 
such pure-life and such sincere faith. We say this without 
any sectarian bias, We have no particular interest in res- 
cuing the name of Socinus from contempt. We do not 
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hold some of his opinions. We refuse to be called after 
him. Content with the name of Christ, we do not want to 
add to that the name of Socinus or of Calvin ; though, if we 
were compelled to choose between them, on the score of 
greater likeness to the character and temper of Him after 
whom-the whole family in heaven and on earth are named, 
we should not for a moment hesitate which to take. 

Socinus died in 1604, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
On his tombstone was placed the following epitaph: — 


‘¢ Tota licet Babylon destruxit tecta Lutherus, 
Muros Calvinus, sed fundamenta Socinus ”’ ; — 


which has been translated in these words: ‘ Luther took 
off the roof of Babylon ; Calvin threw down the walls; but 
Socinus dug up the foundations.” : 

We will add a few facts relating to the subsequent history 
of Socinianism in Poland. The Racovian Catechism, begun, © 
as we have before stated, by Socinus, but not completed by 
him, was published in 1609. Its title was as follows: 
**'The Catechism of the Churches who in the Kingdom of 
Poland, and in the great Dukedom of Lithuania, and in other 
Provinces belonging to that Kingdom, affirm that no other 
Being beside the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the One 
God of Israel ; but acknowledge and confess that the Man 
of Nazareth who was born of a Virgin, and no other besides 
or before him, is the only-begotten Son of God.” This 
Catechism was dedicated to James the First, who, shortly 
before its publication, had begun his reign in England, and 
was then the chief hope of the Protestant world. Not many — 
years after this, in 1638, the Unitarians drew upon them- 
selves the odium of the Roman Catholics, by their oppo- 
sition to Popish superstitions and abuses; and the act of 
some students in the Unitarian College at Racow, who threw 
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stones at a crucifix outside of the town, was the signal for 
attempts to break up the churches of the Unitarian faith. 
In the political changes which followed, the Roman Catholic 
party had the ascendency, and a decree was passed, closing 
the University, banishing the Professors, and shutting up 
the churches. In 1658 the Unitarians were driven out of 
the kingdom, and the profession of their faith was made a 
capital offence. Many found a refuge in Transylvania, 
and some repaired to Holland and England. The churches 
in the first-named country have remained to this day. We 
know little of their present condition. Not many years 
ago, George Sylvester, a Unitarian Professor of Theology 


* at Clausenburg, sent a letter to the Unitarians in England, 


in which he says that the Unitarians in Transylvania have 
123 churches, a college at Clausenburg, and two academies. 
We infer, however, from his statements, that as a sect they 
are poor, and that they possess but the shadow of their 
former strength and prosperity. 


“BODILY EFFECTS OF RELIGIOUS EXCITE- 
MENT.” 


In a volume of “ Theological Essays reprinted from the 


' Princeton Review,” there is a remarkable paper with. the 


above title. A note appended to it informs the reader that 


__ the article “ was originally in the form of a letter from one 


who was well acquainted with the facts detailed.” It adds, 

that these facts “are highly instructive, and ought to be 

recorded and remembered for the benefit of the coming 
: - 9 * 
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generation.” Viewing the subject in this light ourselves, 
we propose to give a brief account of the article, with quo- 
tations of its most important paragraphs. It will at- least 
show that those who lived before the days of table-moving, 
spiritual rapping, clairvoyance, and mesmeric influences, 
were not so unfortunate as we may imagine. They had 
other things to excite their wonder and try their credulity. 
It may suggest, also, that, in the present state of informa- 
tion concerning a most interesting department of the physi- 
‘ology of the human system, some caution may be justified 
in regard to the claims of hastily formed theories. 

The preliminary statements of this article we shall con- 
dense. An account is given of a revival of religion in the 
southern and western sections of Kentucky in 1800 and the 
three following years. Before this, that region had been in 
a state of great coldness and declension. ‘The country was 
new, and a heterogeneous population had pressed into it. 
The religious services were of a formal and tedious char- 
acter, and were to a great degree neglected by the young. 
Signs of a reviving interest, in 1799, encouraged ministerial 
labor, which was occasionally concentrated in places of 
most promise ; and as no churches were large enough to 
accommodate all whom curiosity or anxiety brought to- 
gether, there arose the plan —afterwards widely adopted 
in other parts of the country — of “protracted meetings” 
and ‘ camp-meetings.” 

The first. bodily exercise that followed from long-con- 
tinued preaching, praying, singing, and shouting was what 
was called ‘ the falling exercise,” in which a person was 
said to be “struck down.” The subject was at first seized 
with a kind of convulsive trembling, till, overcome by his 
feelings, he would fall prostrate on his face, and lay fora 
length of time ina swoon. On recovering, crowds would 
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press around him to learn the result of the exercise, and 
visions were reported, and prophecies uttered, in the assured 
belief that these had been supernaturally communicated. 
We need not dwell on these events, as exercises of a simi- 
lar kind are to this day, we believe, among the phenomena 
of a Methodist camp-meeting. 

We pass on to more remarkable bodily exercises, an 
account of which is given by “a contemporary brother 
minister, on his own personal knowledge, during a revival 
in 1800—1, near the borders of the State of Tennessee.” 
We shall here quote the article in the Princeton Review. 


‘* We proceed to relate a case or two respecting the exercise 
ealled the ‘jerks.’ This succeeded some time after the falling 
exercise, and, I believe, had its origin in East Tennessee ; at least 
it was, to use a commercial phrase, first imported into Kentucky 
from that quarter. It affected the good and the bad, the aged 
and the young. It was entirely involuntary, dreaded, and hated, 
and even cursed by some; while it was desired and coveted and 
highly prized by others. lt came on something like the hiccough, 
without any premonitory symptoms, and left the subject equally 
without any sensible effect. During its prevalence we made sey- 
eral experiments ; being inexperienced in the ministry, we knew 
not what todo with it. While preaching, we have, after a smooth 
and gentle course of expression, suddenly changed our voice and 
language, expressing something awful and alarming, and instantly 
_some dozen or twenty persons, or more, would simultaneously be 
_jerked forward, where they were sitting, with a suppressed noise, 
once or twice, somewhat like the barking of a dog. And so it 
‘would either continue or abate, according to the tenor or strain of 
my discourse. The strong sympathy and intimate correspondence 

between the mind and the body was fully manifested by this ex- 
_ periment producing the exhibition which immediately followed. 
The first subject of this exercise that attracted our attention was 
the pious wife of one of our elders. She was affected by this 
operation very gently ; she felt no pain whatever, but rather the 
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reverse, a pleasing sensation; could give no satisfactory account 
of its operation, She went to the country village on a public day 
to do a little shopping ; we accompanied her on our way home. ~ 
She was entirely free from any operation of the jerks. We there- 
fore determined to try an experiment, conversed freely and some- 
what jocularly with her on secular matters, to divert her mind as 
far off in that direction as we thought necessary, and then imme- 
diately changed the subject to that of a very serious and solemn 
character. We are certain not two minutes had elapsed before 
she was considerably affected with this exercise. Her body, from’ 
the saddle and upwards, appeared to pitch forward half-way to 
the horse’s neck, six or eight times in a minute. We were fully 
satisfied she could not prevent it. Our mind became, some time 
after, greatly perplexed about this exercise. We could not en- 
courage it, and yet, being a young minister, we were afraid to say 
anything against it publicly, as it had many advocates and friends. - 
At length it was found to be detrimental in various ways; besides 
interrupting public worship, it deterred many from attending alto- 
gether, being impressed with the belief that it was ‘ catching.’ 
But it was not confined to the public assembly ; it invaded the 
private and domestic circle, while engaged in domestic business 
or travelling on the road. The same individual was frequently 
the subject of it; young and old, male and female, refined and un- 
refined, the pious and the wicked, were alike under its operation. 
‘¢ Take another singular case, stated to us by Mr. M’Gready. 
A young man, son of an elder, to avoid attending a camp-meeting 
in the neighborhood with the family, feigned himself sick. On 
the morning of the Sabbath he continued in bed until the family | 
had all started for the meeting ; he being left alone, except a few 
small blacks» When thus alone, he congratulated himself on his 
success by the deception he had practised on his parents. He 
raised up his head, and, looking all round the room, smiled. at 
the adventure; but lest it might not be complete, lest some one 
might have occasion to linger or return, and so he be detected, he 
resumed his clinical position, covering over his head, and in a 
short time directed his thoughts towards the camp-ground. He 
fancied the multitude assembled, the services commenced, the 
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bodily exercises, as he had seen them, now in operation. He 
fancied a certain female now in full exercise: ‘ Now she ’s at it! 
now she’s at it!’ In a moment he was taken with the same ex- 
ercise (the jerks), was hurled out of his bed, and jerked hither 
and thither all around the room, up against the wall, and in every 
fashion. He had never been affected by bodily exercise before, 
but now found himself perfectly unmanageable. He had heard it 
said, and indeed witnessed the fact, that praying would cause the 
jerks to-cease. He tried it ;"the desired effect followed immedi- 
ately. He felt no more the effects of the exercise, than a person 
does after the hiccough. He supposed it all a dream, a mere con- 
ceit, illusion, or something of the kind, resumed his bed, com- 
menced his pranks again, and again was the scene acted over, only 

a little worse. The same remedy was resorted to, and he again 
became in statu quo. He arose, dressed himself, sauntered about 
awhile, wanted some employment to pass the time away, be- 
thought himself of a dog-skin in the vat that needed unhairing, 
drew it out, laid it on the beam, rolled up his sleeves, grasped the 
_graining-knife, lifted it up to make the first scrape, when lo! it 
was instantaneously flirted out of -his grasp, and he was jerked 
back, over logs, against the fence, up and down, until he resorted 
to his old remedy again, and obtained relief. Feeling, as before, 
perfectly free from any sensible or evil effects, as strong and res- 
olute and determined and reckless as ever, he ventured again. 
He assumed his instrument, and resumed his posture over the sub- 

_ ject of his intended operation, when immediately, before he could 
make one stroke, the whole scene, only, if possible, tenfold worse, 
was acted over again; it was much more severe, and greatly pro- 
tracted. The usual remedy at first failed ; he became alarmed ; 
_ thought the Lord was now about to kill him ; became deeply con- 
 victed of his great folly and wickedness ; became composed again 
- in body, but now greatly agitated and concerned in mind; called 
alittle black, pointed him to the dog-skin, which he was afraid 
now to approach, directed where to lay it away, returned to his 
room weeping and erying to God for mercy, and in this condition 
was found on the return of the family. He shortly afterwards 
obtained a good hope through grace, applied for the privileges of 
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the Church, gave this relation of facts to the Session, was received, 
and, in the judgment of Christian charity, gave satisfactory evi- 
dence, by a Scriptural experience and godly living, that he was a 
renewed man and redeemed sinner saved by grace. 

‘¢ We shall add only one case more. One evening we rode six 
miles up Green River, and preached at a Mr. M’Whorter’s, ina 
Baptist settlement. The house was crowded. ‘The people were 
attentive until we had finished the discourse and had prayed, and 
were about to. sing the last hymn, but were forestalled by an-en- 
thusiastic kind of man who started a song with a lively tune. 
Several young women began to jerk backwards and forwards. 
The seats were immediately removed, to afford room and prevent 
them from being hurt. One young woman had what we would 
call the whirling exercise. She went round like a top, we think 
at least fifty times a minute, and continued without intermission ~ 
at least an hour. It exceeded by far anything of the kind we had 
ever witnessed. We were told that she had had the jerks nearly 
three years. She did not appear exhausted; complained of pain 
or distress if the by-standers did not continue singing. We became 
perfectly tired. Our preaching seemed to be all gone, and to have 
been rather in the way, from what took place afterwards. We 
remonstrated with some of them, and cautioned them. Thus, you 
see, this exercise continued more or less in one or another place 
for a long time. It hqwever, in the general, gradually disap- 
peared, especially from the Presbyterian Church; and thus afforded 
us a very happy relief. We were heartily glad when it was en- 
tirely gone. After all these novelties left us, the Church, like one 
enfeebled and exhausted, sunk down into formality and apathy.” 


The writer of the article in the Princeton Review, com- 


menting upon the above, subjoins some further particulars - 
relating to the ‘ jerks.” 


*« The only appearance known to ‘us which bears a resemblance 
to it is the jumping exercise in Wales, of which Dr. Haygarth has 
given an account in his treatise ‘On the Effect of the Imagination 
in the Cure of Bodily Diseases.’ The same facts are referred to 
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in Sidney’s Life of Rowland Hill. This extraordinary nervous 
agitation commenced, as above stated by our correspondent, in 
East Tennessee,at a Sacramental meeting ; and we have been 
_ informed that on that day several hundreds of persons, of all ages 
and sexes, were seized with this involuntary motion. It was at 
first almost uniformly confined to the arms, and the motion pro- 
ceeded downwards from the elbow, causing the arm to move with 
a sudden jerk or quick convulsive motion, and these jerks suc- 
ceeded each other after short intervals. For some time no re- 
ligious meeting was held in which this novel involuntary exercise 
was not exhibited by more or less of the audience in that part of 
the country where they originated. And generally all those who 
had once been the subjects of it continued to be frequently affected, 
and not only at meeting, but at home, and sometimes when entirely 
alone. After the commencement of the jerks, they spread rapidly 
in all directions. Persons drawn by curiosity to visit the congre- 
gations where they existed were often seized, and when they re- - 
turned home they would communicate them to the people there. 
But.in some instances they occurred in remote valleys of the moun- 
tains, where the people had no opportunity of communication with 
the infected. In East Tennessee and the southwestern part of 
Virginia, their prevalence was the greatest; and in this region 
persons of all description were seized, from the aged, gray-headed 
preacher down to children of eight or ten years of age. Soon, 
however, the ‘exercise’ began to assume a variety of appear- 
ances. While the jerks in the arms continued to be the most 
common form, in many cases the joint of the neck was the seat of 
the convulsive motion, and was thrown back and forward to an — 
extent, and with-a celerity, which no one could imitate, and which 
- to the spectator was most alarming. Another common exercise 
was dancing, which was performed by a gentle and not ungrace- 
ful motion, but with little variety in the steps. During the ad- 

ministration of the Lord’s Supper, in the presence of the Synod 
of Virginia, we-witnessed a young woman performing this exer- 
cise for the space of twenty minutes or half an hour. The pew 
in which she was sitting was cleared, and she danced from one 
end to the other; her eyes were shut, and her countenance calm. 
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When the dancing terminated, she fell, and seemed to be agitated 
with more violent motions. We saw another who had what was 
termed the ‘jumping exercise,’ which resembled that of the 
jumpers in Wales. It was truly wonderful to observe the violence 
of the impetus with which she was borne upwards from the ground : 
it required the united strength of three or four of her companions 
to confine herdown. None of these varieties, however, were half 
So terrible to the spectator, as that which affected the joint of the 
neck. In this, it appeared asif the neck must be broken; and 
while the bosom heaved in an extraordinary manner, the counte- 
nance was distorted in a disgusting way. 

‘‘ Besides the ‘ exercises’ already mentioned, there were some of 
the most curious and ludicrous kind.. In one, the affected barked like 
a dog ; in another, they boxed with fists clenched, striking at every 
body or thing near them. ‘The running exercise was also one of 
the varieties, in which the person-was impelled to run with amaz- 
ing swiftness. ‘There were many other singular motions in imi- 
tation of persons playing on the violin, or sewing with a needle, 
&c.,-&e.” 


We have now quoted the most important facts in the arti- 
cle named in the beginning. Further acquaintance with 
the effect of mental excitement upon the nervous system 
will yield an explanation of the aboye events, and of many 
reported marvels of our,day. It will be remembered, that 
the scenes here narrated were first witnessed,in the Pres- 
byterian churches of the West... It is a cause of gratitude that 
increasing intelligence soon banished from these churches the 
“exercises,” which were fruitful, first of intense curiosity 
and wonder, then of suspicion and ridicule, and finally of 
disgust and infidelity. In like manner We trust the day for 
the more retent extravagances of Burchard, Knapp, and 
others has "gone by. It is among the encouraging signs of 
the times, that all denominations are coming to see that the 
religious life is to be begun and built up by a process of 
calm, but earnest, religious instruction. What resources had 
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the Son of God to work up the human mind to a state of 
frenzy! Through his knowledge of what was in man, and 
his power of performing miracles, how easily he might have 
touched the springs of passion, and tossed all into a tempest 
of excitement! How did he veil his godlike powers, that his 
words of holy wisdom and tranquil instruction might descend 
like dew on the: tender grass! Who can doubt that they 
imitate their Master best whose reliance is the most firm and 
abiding on the moulding power of instruction. Slow and 
laborious this process may be, and every now and then there 
will be those who will cry, “See here!” or, “ See there!” 
but after all, this, through God’s grace, is the only true refiner 
of character and reformer of the world; and hence the 
noblewords of Paul, “Ihad rather speak five words with 
my understanding, that by my voice I might teach others, 
than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue,” merely to 
startle and astonish. 


A PERSONAL DEVIL. 

J 
A FRIEND once meeting Rev. Robert Robinson, the well- 
~ known English preacher, asked, ‘‘ Do you believe in a Devil, 
- Mr. Robinson?” To this the reply was, ‘“ No, I believe in 
God: don’t you?” If my faith is indicated by this answer, 
if I hold that the Christian idea of God and the Pagan no- 
tion of a Devil are inconsistent with each other, I am still 
bound to explain to myself how the belief ina personal 
Devil originated, and why the phraseology concerning his 
supposed agency took the form which it still preserves. 
! The i inquiry cannot be without interest, to er? reader of 
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the Bible. Our children there see the word Devil; they find 
it in our literature ; they hear itin sermons; and sometimes, 
though I hope not often, it occurs in the conversation of those 
who think it a strong word, if it be not exactly fit for ears 
polite. As long as#t thus presents itself to the public eye 
and ear, and forces itself upon the attention of the young 
and inquisitive, so long we need to be ready to give an an- 
swer to the inquiry, What does it mean? : 

In undertaking to state the answer which best satisfies my 
mind, I shall speak for no one but myself. I do not sup- 
pose that I shall touch a point which is regarded as essential 
by any one. No creed I ever heard of requires a belief in 
the Devil. The Apostles’ Creed, the Athanasian Creed, the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, and the 
unnumbered articles of our modern creed-making churches, 
not one of them, so far as I know, has the clause, “J believe 
in the Devil.”” But a traditional recognition of this point 
survives more or less distinctly in nearly all denominations, 
and perhaps in some cases it appears among us. It is not 
my purpose to dogmatize. I mean to state my impressions 
frankly, and they will pass for what they are worth. 

All that need be said by way of historical comment may 
be compressed within the compass of half a dozen sentences 
like the following ;— that it has been quite common with 
heathen nations to divide the empire of the universe be- 
tween two beings, a good being and an evil being; that the 
Jews received all their ideas of a Devil from the Babyloni- 
ans, during the time of the captivity ; that opinions thus 
imported into the Jewish mind from a heathen source, and 
forming no part of any revelation from heaven, soon sug- 
gested and stereotyped those modes of speech which referred 
all evil to the agency of a malignant being; that Jesus when 
he appeared in the world found these modes of speech 
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though covering up varying and undefined opinions, a part 
of the popular language of his day, which language he 
adopted as his own, avoiding any side controversies and 
leaving it to the gradual effect of the doctrines he taught to 
root out these heathenish ideas ; that there has been, with a 
progressive light and civilization, less and less faith both in 
diabolical agencies and in the existence of a diabolical be- 
ing; though, finally, with some denominations of Christians, 
as we have before intimated, there is still a vague and fear- 
ful belief in a personal Devil, a belief which they think a 
right interpretation of Scripture demands, and which there- 
fore they must not give up. 

In relation to this latter point, how much they who accept 
‘the doctrine of devils” really believe on this subject, it is 
difficult to tell. Probably they could not tell themselves. 
It has never been with them a matter of critical investiga- 
tion; it is solely an hereditary superstition. It seems pro- 
tected and countenanced by the literal words of the Bible, 
and it makes strong appeals to their imagination and fears. 
I suppose that no one now holds opinions on this point such 
“as were maintained generations ago. No one believes, I 
presume, that Satan, in a visible form, with horns on his 
head, and with his cloven foot, has his haunts in lonely pla- 
ces, or in scenes where great crimes have been committed, 
and is trying to lure the unsuspecting traveller or visitor to 
ruin; nor that he sometimes shows himself to human sight 
in circles of profane and boisterous revelry, or as dogging 
the steps of the man who is meditating a deed of blood, or 
as mounting a gale of wind, which he makes his chariot to 
- bear hinr to distant scenes of mischief and crime. These 
superstitions, firmly believed ages ago, have now, as I 
take it, all passed away. It is indeed but lately that they 
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have left us. Only one hundred and fifty. years ago itwas 
believed that the Author of evil had power to send his imps 
into the minds of human beings, whereby they became pes- 
sessed, bewitched, themselves the agents of Satan, and fit 
only for the gallows or the fagot. How strange to reflect 
that, four generations ago, the inhabitants of the whole re- 
gion around us were carried away with this delusion, which 
terminated amid awful scenes of blood! What a cause for 
thankfulness, that, if men must yet longer have a Devil, they- 
have now aso much better one than our fathers had in those 
days of witchcraft ! 

After all, I fear there is no reason to-think that his nature 
is changed. Burns, as all readers remember, prayed for 
the conversion of the Devil; but there is no evidence that 
_-the prayer was answered. If Satan adopts new modes of 
operation from age to age, he is accounted just as malignant 
as ever, perpetually busy at his old work, the inspirer of 
wars, treasons, robberies, thefts, murders, the grand author 
of all rebellion against the sovereignty of God; and if now 
grown too cunning to assume human shape and show himself 
to human eyes, it is because he finds himself more success- 
ful in usurping dominion in the empire of the thoughts and 
will, No doubt, the very mystery in which this subject is _ 
enveloped may make it seem more awful to the imagination. | 
Perhaps the little that is said about it in any of the methods 
of public instruction may invest it with an air more terribly 
sacred and wonderful. Whence come-our evil thoughts, if - 
he does not dart them into our mind? Whence come these 
determinations to do wrong, which at times so unaccountably 
take strange possession of our souls, and draw us captive 
after them, if he, the Tempter of all souls, does not breathe — 
them within us? And then the common experience of our 
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hearts, our wilfulness, our hankering for what we know to 
be wrong, our love for what is low and unworthy, our irreso- 
lution, our delay, our doubts, our weakness when great things 
are at stake ; and then, too, far worse things than these, the 
envy, the enmities, the pride, the selfishness, which I find 
lurking like a serpent in the bottom of my heart the deeper 
down I probe there, —all these things how am I to explain, 
except by admitting that there is a being disturbing the do- 
minion of my soul and warring with it? You may call it 
by what name you will, — Devil, Satan, the old Serpent, the 
God of this world, the Prince of the power of the air, — 
but must there not be some being trying to draw me under 
his power, and whom I am to resist ? 

I do not doubt that there are hundreds and thousands, 
who, looking at the subject in this point of view, still hold 
to the doctrine of a personal Devil with as much firmness 
as that doctrine was ever held ages ago. It is a part of 
their religion. They believe in a Devil just as much as they 
believe in a God, perhaps even more. The conception is 
vague, undefined, mysterious, and on men of blunt and 
coarse minds will have no more than the average influence 
of other religious ideas. But what tremendous power it 
must have over sensitive and imaginative persons, if to them 
it once. becomes a reality! A Devil sitting on the throne 
over which waves the banner of opposition to the throne of 
God, mustering the hosts of hell against the hosts of heaven, 
this world the scene of the warfare, human souls the prizes 
for which they contend, and we ourselves at one moment 
led by an angel-spirit and at another borne along by a gob- 
lin damned, — this is awful imagery and machinery, some- 
what worn, it is true, by too frequent-use in poetry and 
sermons, but still of sufficient power, if one can really be- 
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lieve it to be true, to upset the balance of the mind, as here 
and there it-does, and to leave it a crazed and ruined wreck. 
We have all seen maps of the world colored to represent 
the different shades of civilization, in which, for example, 
England is represented by a white color, as of the highest 
civilization, and other countries are shaded off with pro- 
gressive darkness according to their rank as semi-civilized, 
barbarian, or savage. Were I toconstruct ona similar plan 
a map-of theological doctrines, I should place in a white — 
color those truths which are a manifest revelation from 
heaven, such as the paternal character of God, his univer- 
sal and unresisted agency, the doctrine of a future life, the 
mission of an inspired Teacher from heayen ; while I should 
put down the doctrine of the Trinity in the color in which 
China and Japan are placed in the other map; the doctrine 
of total depravity would be black as Africa; and this doc- 
trine of a personal Devil would be my Otaheite.. These 
shaded spaces would represent territories of opinions not yet 
Christianized, still sitting in part or entirely in the old pagan ° 
darkness. The doctrine of a personal Devil is a remnant of 
the mythologies of heathenism, received by the Jews, as I 
have said, during their captivity in Babylon, coloring through. 
the influence of language the current of thought in all. 
Christian times,— a doetrine softened down from age to age, 
but not yet rooted out; so that here is a territory of thought 
not yet brought into full Christian light. How strange that 
this shadow of paganism should survive to this day! Other 
gods of the old mythologies have long since been dethroned, 
the god that presided over storms, the god that presided 
over darkness, the god of the hill, the god of the valley; 
but this false god, the Devil, that presided over evil, we have 
_ still retained. We do not yet see that evil is an instrument 
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not in the hands of the Devil, but in the hands of the one 
true God, who uses it only as a-means of greater good, 

**T have not a Devil,” said Jesus, intending to rebut the 
charge that he was’ possessed by am evil spirit. But do I 
misrepresent the mind of the Saviour if I understand his 
words in a wider sense ? as if he meant, ‘*I do not acknowl- 
edge the doctrine of a Devil, it forms no part of my relig- 
ion; there is but One who has sway in the empire of the 
universe, and that is the Father. Of him, and through him, 
and by him are all things; and if I use the language which 
speaks of a ‘ Devil,’ 1 use it as a part of the common and 

_ established idiom of the day, in its popular and figurative 
sense, with no intention of sanctioning what this: language 
may literally imply.” 

And taking these words of Jesus in this frend 4 signification ; 
and applying them to that system of religious doctrines 
which I profess and believe, 1 may Say, ‘‘ I have no Devil.” 
I do not-want a Devil. Ido not need a Devil. That is, I 
can explain the phenomena of the world better without a 
Devil than I can with one, beside getting rid of the Devil - 
himself, —the hardest thing to be explained after all. 
These evil thoughts that come into our minds, these wicked 

' desires that take possession of our hearts; why not look upon 
~ them just as we look upon the pains that sometimes seize 
our limbs, or the aches that sometimes afflict our head, 
which we need no Devil to explain, for either they are hints 
from a good God of a danger which we are to avoid, or 
- they are trials: appointed by a age Father to strengthen our. 
patience and faith. . 
Nevertheless, aided I peak so disrespectfully of this 
_ false god, whom I would dethrone, drive. cut, and neyer 
‘ permit. to set his cloven foot again on the territory of 
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Christian belief, yet, mindful of that proverb which tells us 
to give even him his due, I must acknowledge that he has 
not been without some use in the world. We are to con- 
sider. how much mankind in all ages have been governed by 
sheer bugbears, and it has undoubtedly been far better for 
them to have been governed by these than not to have been 
governed at all. The conception of a personal Devil has 
given point, force, a livély and dramatic power, to precepts 
and principles essentially true; nor can any one estimate 
the extent to which, as a mere figure of speech, it has filled 
the imagination, and affected the sensibilities, and influenced 
the will. I think there are always some tokens of a Divine 
Providence even in the errors which are. permitted to keep 
a footing in the world, and it must gratify every benevolent 
heart to find something good even in the Devil. 

Nor is it at all likely that this doctrine of a personal Devil 
will soon altogether die out, even from the most enlightened 
Christian lands. It finds a lodging-place in some of the 
weak corners of man’s heart, and there it will yet. abide. 
How soothing to ascribe all our errors and failings, our 
weaknesses and sins, to somebody beside ourselves! What 
a humiliating thing it would be if men were to refer to their 
own folly and neglect the infirmity and wickedness which 
they now charge upon the Devil, and what more convenient 
arrangement can there be than to have this one grand head 
to whom all our short-comings may be imputed! About a 
century ago, in England, in an age of extreme scepticism, 
a writer undertook to set forth ‘‘ the disadvantages of abol- 
ishing Christianity” ; and among them he names this, that 
the abolition of the Christian priesthood would take away 
from the public one of their most convenient and innocent. 
occasions to find fault ; for, considering man as naturally a. 
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fault-finding animal, and remembering that he might find 
fault with more important things if some innocent substitute 
be not provided, the writer thought it would be unwise to put 
away the ministers of religion, with whom all were at lib- 
erty to find fault as much as they pleased. Some consid- 
eration like this will long uphold among men the reign of 
the Devil, who, bearing so. much the load of their sins, will 
be the most. convenient relief they can have. 

But if our faith does not present to us a fabulous demi- 
god on whom we may lay the burden of our sins, we may 
the more truly feel that these sins are ours, and that there 
is no one to-share. the blame of them with ourselves. No 
malignant being divides the empire of the universe with the 
all-good Father in Heaven. Evils there are in the world, 
but the evils only of imperfection, appointed to try us and 
strengthen us, and subordinate, therefore, to our good. 
Come, thou, who didst of old cast out the evil spirits, cast 
_all thoughts of them out from our minds, all superstitious 
fears of their power, all flattering excuses of their agency, 
—cast them all out, and teach us that there is no power 

_aboye us but that of God, and no one whom we need fear 
but ourselves. 


UNSCRIPTURAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Ir may not be so generally known, perhaps, as it ought 
to be, that there are many terms and expressions current jn 
popular theology which are not to be found in the Bible, but 
_ which - ‘havefacquired an authority and sanction as if they 
were derived from an inspired source. Among these are 
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the following: ** Original sin” ; ‘¢ Experiencing religion” ; 
“New birth”; “* Change of heart”; ‘Holy Trinity ” ; 
“ Triune God” ; “ God-man”; ‘¢ God the Son”; ‘* Three 
persons-in the Godhead”; “ Human nature of Christ bar 
“ Divinity of Christ”; ‘¢Atoning Lamb”; ‘ Eternal 
Son’; “ Imputed righteousness”; “ Self-righteousness ” ; 
“‘ Absolute election’? ; ‘‘ Decrees of God” ; ** Being under 
concern” ; ‘* Ark of safety ’’; ‘“‘ Obtained a hope”; “ In- 
terest in Christ”; “Seed of grace”; ‘ Unpardonable 
sin”; “ Merits of Christ” ; ‘Christ died in our stead” ; 
‘“* His death was expiatory,” &c. 

The above form a kind of technical language, by which it 
is readily known to what creed those who use it are attached. 
It exercises a greater influence than is usually suppdsed in 
shaping the religious opinions of the mass of Christian be- 
lievers and worshippers, and causes ‘‘ their minds to be cor- 
rupted from the simplicity that is in Christ.” - This phrase- 
ology, which gives an unvarying tone to almost every. 
sermon, prayer, and religious conversation of a certain 
class, crept into Christianity very probably by degrees, as 
the fruit of human invention, and only by degrees can it be 
extirpated, as the language of the New Testament more and 
more becomes the medium by which the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of religion are.expressed. The language which Christ 
and his Apostles used to define the doctrines and duties of . 
religion can require no improvement from fallible hands ; 
and it is not a little surprising that mankind should fabricate 
terms to define their position-in the Christian fold, which in 
many instances convey a meaning quite different from any- 
thing contained in God’s revelation to man. This course 
has had the direct tendency to erect partition-walls, and sow 
the seeds of discord among brethren. 
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During the early period of Christianity, when disciples 
taught and received their views of faith and duty in the un- 
corrupted language of Scripture, there were no very serious 
controversies in the Church ; but when they bégan to invent 
new terms to be used as a key to unlock, as it was mistaken- 
ly thought, the divine mysteries, and to talk of .“‘ hypo- 
statical union,” “‘ trinity,” ‘‘ original sin,” “‘ transubstantia- 
tion,”’ &c., then discord entered the family of Christ, and 
has. ever since disturbed its peace. It is only by laying 
aside language of human authority, and adopting that which 
the Holy Spirit has dictated and sanctioned, — and let this 
be our aim and work as Liberal Christians, — that the fol- 
lowers of the same Master can best express their doctrinal 
’ yiews and understand each other, at the same time allow- 
ing to every one the liberty to put his own interpretation 
upon it. ‘Those who are willing, in all meekness, to take 
_ this course, will be more likely to attain to a correct faith 
_ and to a plainer course of duty, and they will do much to 
diffuse brotherly love and universal charity. This, and 
“only this, can restore a divided beunhpld: to “the ee of 
ihe spilt in the bonds of peace.” 


eee AND. LAST LETTER TO PARISHES. 


_ FrIEenps, in oulenkitey ‘of the “Sphere of the Pulpit,” I 
have shown, I think, that it is nothing new, but a practice 
as ancient as preaching jtself, for the preacher, prophet, or 
reformer to speak of the nature and the measures of gov- 
ernment, the conduct of rulers, and the wickedness of op- 
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pression, as well as every other kind of wickedness, in high 
or low life, religious, civil; or mercantile relations. All 
that is new about it is the extreme sensitiveness of the 
American people in regard to anything national and politi- 
eal, when rebuked or censured from the pulpit. For the 
first time almost in the history of nations, the pulpit is for- 
bidden to speak upon anything but the ‘“‘ Gospel’; and 
then every man defines the Gospel for himself, and expects . 
the preacher to keep within his definition. In this assump- 
tion there lie many évils, active causes of disaffection and 
separation. A reference to some of these will meet the 
other points named in my last letter, and close this short 
series of familiar communications. 

I doubt if many parishes are aware how rapidly and 
hugely the habit of which I speak has grown: of laté, —the 
habit of extreme sensitiveness, and suspiciousness also, in. 
regard to the preacher’s topics of discourse. ‘The sus- 
piciousness is really laughable, leading, as it does, to so 
many blunders. We have known ministers to be suspected 
and charged with preaching on subjects which had not 
entered their minds. The minds of the hearers are filled 
with these subjects ; and a particular word, as “* bondage,” 
“law,” ‘* compromise,” “ traffic,” or any other that 
_ chanced to be common at the time, falls on some sensitive, 
perhaps sleepy ear, and sets in motion a whole host of 
suspicions and complaints. The innocent preacher, who 
thought he was preaching on a very religious, Scriptural 
theme, hears the next day that one or. more of his. parish- 
ioners will stop. their tax, or withdraw their patronizing pres- 
ence at church, if he ever preaches again on the higher 
law or temperance legislation, — matters ‘that he may not 
have touched or thought of at that time. This is no exag-. 
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geration. We could name instances in which sermons, 
written and preached without any thought of the delicate or 
offensive topic supposed, have been considered as designed 
specially for that, and designed also to be personal. We 
have heard of hearers who “ suspected what was coming ” 
from the text or the introduction, and so shut their ears 
against all the rest, and boasted of having done it, when a 
very little continued attention would have shown them that 
the preacher was speaking of something else, and some- 
thing which they needed as sinners. The use of the word 
** platform,” at a time when political parties were identified 
with the Baltimore or Buffalo platform, of which the minis- 
ter knew little and cared less, has given such offence as to 
cause threats of withdrawal, and very nearly the dissolution 
of the pastoral relation. And nothing is more common 
than for discourses written many years before, and preached 
again just as they first stood, to be taken as new issues, 
aimed at a special party, at this critical juncture. ‘ Our 
minister must be careful what he says, or he will make 
trouble for us and himself too.” 

All this is childish and pernicious. Even if it were true 
that the sermon did allude to the matter in question, it may 
have contained much more on other points, and offered 
counsel or reproof which every serious mind or penitent 
heart should welcome. It is seldom that the really humble 
and devout are offended with that whichis well meant, or 
fail to find some needed instruction. When any of your 
parishes, or any members of your parish, become restive, 
complaining, and threatening, observe them well, and see 
how much they are concerned for that cause for which 
ministers are ordained, the cause of “ righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come,” or how much they really 
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care for the Gospel which they say should be always 
preached, and nothing else. 

What is the Gospel, and when is it preached ? Where 
do you get your idea of the Gospel? Where will you go 
_ for a definition of it? If you regard it as standing for 
Christianity, the religion of Christ, it is a very large system, 
spreading over an immense field, and aiming at the regen- 
eration and elevation of the individual man, society, the 
race, the world. ‘This is the province, the proper sphere, 
and designed work of that pulpit which Mr. A. would cir- 
cumscribe, and that preacher whom Mrs. B. would keep 
within the limits. .What limits? Of-course those of their 
own drawing, defined, perhaps, by their own passions or 
interests. And so of every other man and woman in the 
parish. They have perfect liberty to define and judge, and 
all the knowledge necessary. He, their minister, is sup- 
posed to have neither the knowledge nor the liberty. He 
must not judge of that on which every hearer, the most 
reckless and the most stupid, as well as the most prejudiced 
or passionate, is fully competent to decide ! 

Take, then, a narrower definition of the Gospel. Sup- 
pose it to denote the literal Gospels of the New Testament. 
Will you allow your minister to preach on all that these 
contain? May he treat of everything that lies within even 
the Sermon on the Mount? Nay, may he set forth in full 
the two great precepts on which Christ says ‘* hang all the 
Law and the Prophets,” namely, love to God and love to 
men? May he elucidate and apply so much as the-one 
Golden Rule of doing to others as we would others should 
do tous? No, you must not.allow him to attempt even 
that, if you do not mean that he shall touch the “ delicate 
and disputed topics.” . 
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In truth, there is no consistency, no common sense, in the 
present sensitiveness of many hearers, and the new ideas 
and complaints of the freedom of the pulpit. Enough has 
been said about it, I know, but not enough is it yet con- 
sidered. Next to the matter of ministerial support, perhaps 
exceeding that, this is the chief cause of the parish aliena- 
tions and short settlements so common now. And if par- 
ishes and people are bent on continuing this mood, every 
individual declaring that his minister shall preach what he 
likes to hear, or he won’t hear him at all; and even the 
better portion, the serious and religious members of our 
churches, calling for only ‘*‘ Evangelical” preaching, and 
denoting by it either a certain repetition of sound and un- 
disputed truths, or a perpetual harping upon sin and evil in 
the abstract ;—-if this is to continue, we may as well dis- 
band the ministry, and let the people do their own preach- 
ing in their own way, instead of employing slaves or ma- 
chines to do it for them. 

This may seem to you, my friends, a one-sided view. 
Certainly it is, and purposely ; for this side is quite as much 
as I can attempt at once. I am not pretending that this is 
the whole truth, — enough for my purpose if you allow it 
to be truth. Take it into consideration fairly and fully, 
view it in all its parts and bearings, make the allowance 
justly demanded for the difficulties of preachers with these 
embarrassments, and then you will be better able to do jus- 
tice to all sides of one of the great questions of the day, — 
a question that involves the permanence and usefulness, if 
not the continuance, of the ministry in its present form. It 
calls for deliberate and impartial consideration from: all 
classes of men and all orders of. mind. It should be set 
down as indisputable, that the ministry cannot be sustained, 
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young men will not enter it, older men worth retaining will 
not remain in it, unless they can have perfect freedom in 
interpreting the Gospel, and applying it to all the relations 
and pursuits of life, to all the evils that obstruct its progress, 
to all the sins of the heart, temper, tongue, and conduct. 

But will not this freedom be abused? Of course it will. 
All freedom is abused ; and ministers are as likely to abuse 
it as any others. When they do abuse it, tell them so, 
kindly but faithfully. You will not find ministers so unwill- 
ing to be told their faults or errors as you may think; not 
so unwilling, perhaps, as some of their parishioners are. 
There are not many ministers who will not thank their 
parishioners for any frank, friendly counsel. The difficulty 
is, that parishioners are not frank or communicative to the 
minister. ‘To others they may be. They may talk a great 
deal about the minister, but say very little to his face with 
a view to a full understanding of the questions between 
them. If there were more freedom of intercourse and 
interchange of thought, there would be less danger of mis- 
construction and evil every way. The common course is 
to keep the minister in the dark ; and the more he is criti- 
cized and blamed, the more reserve is there and silence, 
perhaps an intentional civility and show of kindness, the 
better to hide the dislike that is fomenting and the storm 
that is preparing to burst upon his head. And all for what ? 
Because, in the case we are supposing, he uses the liberty 
which every one uses, of forming and expressing his own 
opinion on the great moral movements of the age. 

But enough. More than enough may have been written 
of late upon pastors and parishes, — such.a torrent of this 
one kind of literature, that I will omit all else that I had 
thought of saying, and refer you to some of the books in 
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question. Not all of them should any one be doomed to 
read, and.of those I have read I would recommend the 
‘“* Voice from the Parsonage,” as containing many good 
hints and true experiences, though not offered in the best 
style. The tendency with us always is to overdo these 
things, when we begin to talk and write about them. We 
make too many books, and too partial statements, or exag- 
gerated in some way. Few are content to be moderate. 
The favorers of reform and its opposers tend alike to some 
extreme. One minister never touches any of the contested 
matters, another never, enters the pulpit without handling 
them ; and of the two, if we must choose between these 
ultraists, we could bear the former more patiently than the 
latter, — the extreme right rather than the extreme left. 
If a man conscientiously abstains from all discussion of 
matters considered by him foreign to the sphere of the pul- 
pit and preacher, we can respectfully submit, even if we 
regret. But when a man singles out one precept or duty, 
and makes it the theme of every sermon and every prayer, 
we should doubt our patience and long-suffering, or the 
virtue of exercising it. 

Let the whole question be viewed religiously. Let. the . 
pulpit assert its rights, but forget not its great object, — the 
saving of men’s souls. Let the people be regarded as hay- 
ing rights also, and especially the right of being addressed 
chiefly as sinners, with a care, earnestness, and solemnity 
which shall show that their minister desires nothing so much 
as to convert the sinner from the error of his way, and save 
a’ soul from death. And whatever is said, and whatever 
heard, let it be in a calm, gentle, Christian temper. No 
good can be effected by any other temper. No cause was 
ever aided by violence and intolerance, unless through a 
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reaction. The very best thing had better remain unsaid or 
undone, than be said or done-in a bad way. Bad temper, 
violent abuse, indiscriminate denunciation, wrath, malice, 
falsehood, are as flagrant evils, and may prove as great 
sins, as war, intemperance, or slavery. And this is to be 
remembered both by pastor and parish. They are not ac- 
countable for-any evils which they cannot remove lawfully 
and in the temper of the Gospel. They are accountable 
for the indulgence of any other temper, for every unlawful, 
unchristian word or deed. 

Let me close these letters as I began them, by entreating 
that the quality most sought and prized in a minister may 
be Piety, and the result or effect most coveted by the people 
be also Piety. It may seem useless to urge this in any 
given case, but it is no less a duty, and cannot be wholly in 
vain, to keep it before the minds of pastor and people. 
They will own that there is nothing else of half the impor- 
tance that this 1s, or rather, that nothing else is worth striving 
for in comparison with this, and as the result of such outlay 
and effects as are needful for the very support of the min- 
istry. An immense amount of money, time, toil, and feel- 
ing is expended upon this institution; and if it fail of its 
object, if it be fruitful only of uneasiness, complaint, and 
variance, or in any way come short of the one great end, — 
piety, religion, salvation, — it is an enormous waste and a 
frightful perversion. If the end be kept in view and at- 
tained, no matter how much it costs. But sad, if this be 
overlooked and lost, though all else-were gained. What if 
a man shall gain the whole world and lose ‘his own soul! 
Cannot pastors and parishes apply the principle to their own 
connection, and its object? Do they apply it? In these 
days of discord especially, amid this ceaseless controversy © 
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about rights, liberty, independence, and encroachment, is 
not that for which alone parishes exist, and the ministry is 
sustained, in danger of being wholly lost sight of? How 
many parishes, in settling a minister or dismissing him, 
think chiefly of religious character and religious issues? 
How many judge of a preacher’s fitness or success by his 
Christian character, his power of making a religious impres- 
sion, and leading men to repentance and holiness? Nay, 
how many ministers themselves set this before them as the 
one paramount object, and think more of winning one soul 
to Christ than of filling a church, selling pews, and keeping 
the people quiet ? 

It is not to be doubted that there is great fault on both 
sides in all these things, and it is not worth while to attempt 
to decide where isthe greatest blame. Let each party look 
to its own dangers and defects, leaving the other until these 
are considered. There must be higher and more serious 
views of such relations and their consequences, or evils will 
multiply, and the whole cause of religion suffer, Men of 
principle and piety must evince more anxiety to give a re- 
ligious direction and decision, than to assert the rights of 
either party, or complain of any political bearing. Minis- 
ters must show that they desire nothing so much as to do 
good to the mind, the heart, the soul, good to society, and 
particularly to their own people, in a religious way and for 
an endless existence. And if ministers do show this dispo- 
sition, leaving no doubt as to its sincerity and prevailing 
power, we believe they will be allowed to express any opin- 
ion they may honestly hold on any subject, moral or social. 
Let thein express it in a Christian temper, as decidedly and 
independently as they will, showing at the same time that 
they care more to advance the moral improvement and 
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spiritual growth of their people, than to win a victory or 
vindicate a right; and then if the people complain, and 
would hamper or dismiss their minister, the fault is all on 
one side; such a people will not be likely to get or retain 
any minister worth having, nor likely to be profited by any 
dispensation of the Gospel of Christ. An earthly, selfish, 
quarrelsome, restless parish is a pitiable object, needing the 
Gospel as much as the heathen, and more hopeless. 

The Christian Ministry is the hope of the world. Not 
necessarily in its present form, and not as standing in men’s 
wisdom, but in some form, as a Divine institution calling for 
human co-operation, as the embodiment and instrument of 
the highest trust and power given to man, this ministry is 
essential to the welfare of society, the regeneration and per- 
fection of humanity. Let no petty jealousies, no personal 
prejudice or pique, no temporal policy or passing interest, 
stand in the way of such an institution, or fritter its energy 
and delay its work. Let all parishes which really desire to 
find and retain a humble, faithful, independent, pious, and 
Christ-like pastor remember the end for which Christ lived 
and preached, endured and died, and think him alone who 
looks to this end, and labors to accomplish it with singleness 
and devoutness, a successful minister. 

Your friend and servant in the Gospel ministry, 
E. B. H. . 
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SPIRITUALISM. 


Sucu is the name given, as is well known, to the belief 
that departed spirits send messages to the inhabitants of 
earth, by means of table-tipping, or an overpowering in- 
fluence guiding the hand of an amanuensis. Leaving the 
alleged phenomena to be explained by the physiologist, 
there are some religious aspects of this subject which seem 
worthy of notice. 

A strange opinion on this subject by here and there one 
—the idiosyncrasy of an eccentric mind — would afford 
no matter of surprise. But ‘“ Spiritualism,” started only a 
half-dozen years ago, has run through the whole land. It 
numbers its receivers by hundreds of thousands. It has its 
books and papers and expounders. In New York, Ohio, 
and other Western States, it prevails, as we are told, more 
extensively than in New England. It has entered churches, 
startling their ancient slumbers, and creating divisions which 
neither creeds nor discipline can heal. Simple-minded 
men in whom the religious element may be strong, and in- 
credulous men who have for the most part stood aloof from 
the subject of religion, here meet in company. Already a 
church of. the Spiritualists is talked of, and a sect is proph- 
esied, powerful in numbers and zeal, 

Of course there must be some widely diffused cause to 
make such facts as these possible. Some find it in the 
shallow education which, notwithstanding our continual and 
empty boasts, and perhaps in consequence of them, our 
common schools impart. Others name the materialistic 
tendencies of our times, seeking to find a solution of prob- 
lems, hitherto invested with doubt and awe, by some positive 
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and palpable evidence. No doubt these and other causes 
have co-operated. But perhaps the main cause may be 
found in another direction, — in the character of the preva- 
lent religion. There are two features of that religion 
‘ which, as we think, have prepared the way for this state of 
things, and are to a great degree responsible for this state 
of things. One is the awful distance and sepulchral gloom 
in which the spiritual world is regarded by the prevalent re- 
ligion, and the other is the utter incapacity which it has 
begotten in the popular mind of discriminating between 
what is reasonable and unreasonable in religious belief. 
“Spiritualism ” is a reaction against the terrible back- 
ground of the generally received theology... The human 
heart does not love to feel that all messages from the Good 
Father of Spirits ceased when the New Testament was fin- 
ished, near two thousand years ago. It craves some tokens 
now that he feels for his children and loves them. It wants 
to draw nigh to him, and to feel assured that he has a be- 
nignant interest in their daily lot. The theology that is 
most preached does not give a God whom the heart can 
approach, nor one whom the heart can love. And then, all 
its representations of the spiritual world are revolting. De- 
parted souls are borne off to some far-distant region, to 
await the resurrection of their bodies, after which the im- 
mense majority are to undergo inconceivable and unending 
retributions. Thus shut out from all communion with a 
Father, and from all consciousness of any near relation to 
the millions who have gone before, we, miserable inhabit- 
ants of the earth, must feel that we ourselves are in a dun- 
geon, a tomb. The cold and everlasting walls are around 
us. Everlasting blackness, or, worse still, hopeless despair, 
rests upon the future; and hearts are crushed beneath this 
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awful burden. All the joyful currents of life are frozen up, 
and thousands leap at a chance of relief offered any way. 
‘* Spiritualism” is a protest against the whole of this. 
Seizing hold of some as yet unexplained laws of our men- 
tal constitution, it rushes to the hope that all these repre- 
sentations of the great family of Spirits, and of the great 
Father of Spirits, are false ; it believes that it gets a hint 
that God has a paternal interest in each of his children now ; 
that death is not that boundless separation ; that the future 
is not that black despair; that the departed are happy; that 
they sustain conscious and benignant relations to us, and 
only thin partitions separate us. What fresh interest these 
thoughts give to life! what new and cheering views of 
death ! what awakening and inspiring hopes! The past, 
with all its grim theologies, and nightmare dreams, and aw- 
ful forebodings, rolls away, and a new universe opens at 
once, with a living and loving God, while the present life 
and the future life are brought near and are made one. 
“ Spiritualism,’ we repeat, owes its growth to a dark and 
false theology. It is a protest against it. It isa satire upon 
it. Sceptics will sooner receive it than receive the old he- 
reditary dogmas. For ourselves, we do not wonder at it. 
Most .of the table-messages we have heard of seem more 
heaven-inspired than a large part of the creeds of some 
churches. We cannot regret that thousands are leaving 
‘the latter for the former. If we have reason to fear the 
first effects of these storms of fanaticism and superstition, 
we remember that the old, gnarled oaks must first be up- 
‘rooted: before the beautiful and fruit-bearing trees can be 
planted in their place. Few, understanding and receiving 
our liberal theology, have believed in “ Spiritualism ” as a 
supernatural manifestation. Give the whole country our 
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conception of God as a Father, and our belief of the spirit- 
ual world as closely allied to this, and “ Spiritualism ” would 
find no food on which to live. 

But some may think that we are attaching altogether too 
much importance to ‘ Spiritualism ” by the supposition that 
' it has any intelligent and rational connection with religion. 
What is it? they may ask. A vile imposition with some, 
a love of novelty and talk in others, a most unthinking and 
stupid willingness to be deluded on the part of the most. 
Can any man, in the exercise of his common sense, believe 
that Spirits in heaven would choose reeling tables for their 
instruments of communication, or would break the awful 
silence of eternity with such messages as have been re- 
ported ? 

“In the exercise of his common sense?” it is asked. 
We take up these terms of the question; and we reply by 
asking, What has the prevalent religion done to educate 
man’s common sense on this subject of religion? Has it 
not here denied to him the use of his common sense? Has 
it not poured forth all terms of reprobation and scorn against 
the use of it? Has it not told him again and again, that in 
religion mere faith, blind, unquestioning faith, is everything ? 
Worse than this, has it not demanded assent to propositions 
which do the utmost violence to his rational nature, — prop- 
ositions which require him to say that two and one do not 
make three, and which go farther than contravening the 
laws of his rational nature by contradicting his clearest 
convictions of what is morally right and just? And now, 
having broken down man’s perceptions of what is reason- * 
able and unreasonable in the subject of religion, having 
destroyed in the public mind generally the capacity of dis- 
criminating between what is likely to be true and untrue in 
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this matter, they have no reason to be surprised that men 
will receive what is so revolting to common sense. Com- 
mon sense they have frightened away from this field, and 
it will not return at their call.. Chained, starved, and poi- 
soned by them; how can they expect it will now exert a 
strong and healthy action ? 

The truth is, we never know how far the human aoe will 
wander after it has once renounced its allegiance to what 
seems reasonable. It is like sailing on an ocean without sun,- 
star, compass, or rudder ; and though a man is almost sure to 
be shipwrecked somewhere, he cannot tell in what strange 
sea it may be. We sometimes wonder at the pitch of ab- 
surdity to which superstition in Roman Catholic countries 
often mounts, — thousands prostrating themselves before a 
holy coat, or, as recent papers tell us, immense processions 
of bishops, priests, and monks, in that most detestable of 
all Italian cities, Civita Vecchia, visiting the portrait of a 
Madonna, the eyes of which a little girl saw move. But why 
be surprised at this, or at any thing? Judgment, reason, 
- common sense, have there long been driven away from the 
whole subject of religion. They are intruders ; they are car- 


nal. Yea, the merit of faith is greater, the more irrational 


it is; and the saying of the old Churchman, ‘“ I believe be- 
cause it is impossible,”* indicates the perfection of submission, 
And so in our country, at the present time, in regard to be~ 
lievers in Spiritualism ; as the most of them have never been 
trained to use their reason, but have been taught to distrust 
- jt and to do violence to it, how can. we expect them to stop at’ 
the line which separates the probable from the improbable, o or 
_ to. stop anywhere, if under the impulse of long-suppressed, 


~_ but now freed and glowing, yearnings of their hearts ? 


For this second reason, then, we ma y justly hold the 
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prevalent religion responsible for Spiritualism. The numer- 
ous so-called Evangelical sects are active and proselyting ; 
they tell us of the vast enterprises of their zeal, and enu- 
merate the ever-increasing census of their converts ; but 
what does all their labor amount to? It is as clear as 
noonday that, everywhere, in the midst of their own 
churches, there is an appalling amount of secret scepticism, | 
and that, under the discipline of all their meetings and mu- 
tual oversight, the faith and allegiance of thousands can 
be shaken by table-turnings.. We said that this was ‘ ap- 
palling,” but we take that back. It is hopeful: It shows 
that all the arts of proselytism, and the surveillance of party 
drill, cannot, after all, bind the mind ; and regarding “ Spir- 
itualism ” as a symptom of a desire to throw off the bond-~ 
age of old dogmas, and to receive a faith more in ac- 
cordance with some of the deep longings of the heart, we 
feel encouraged to increased activity in the dissemination of 
“the truth. In the discussion of the questions that are agi- 
tated, men will read other books than those prescribed by 
sectarian leaders ; and the fresh and cheerful light in which _ 
religion is presented in our literature makes it welcome to 
a continually increasing circle of readers. “Hence the need 
and promise of the movement in which, as Unitarians, we 
are now engaged ; and we are gratified by assurances that 
our friends will help us send forth to thousands, here in our 
own land, as much benighted and deluded as are others in 
the pagan islands of the sea, the true interpretations of that 
Gospel which gives a spirit of love and of a sound mind. 
Some of the aspects of the present age seem to devolve the 
strongest obligations upon enlightened Christians to in-. 
creased activity in giving a pure and saving truth to the” 
world, that men may thus be rescued from the delusions of _ 
ignorance, and the superstitions of unbelief. 


. 
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As we obtain a deeper sense of the blessedness of the 
Christian faith, we shall naturally have a stronger love for 
him who, under God, gave us this “ unspeakable gift.” A 
growing sympathy with his work and_spirit must awaken a 


' growing interest in him personally, and give a more quick- 


ening sense of the reality of his life, and set him distinctly 
before us as one on whom the tenderest and holiest affec- 
tion willrest. It is a confirmation of this, that those expe- 
riences of life which bring the soul into harmony with the 
‘mind of Jesus tend also to call forth a more earnest love for 
him. What expressions of a vital and fervent affection for 
the Saviour have come from a sick and dying bed! There 


’ the delusions of the world are dispelled, the soul deals with 


reality, it has a juster perception of the character and work 
of Christ, and ‘“ Jesus,” “‘ blessed Jesus,” “* my Lord and 
Saviour Jesus,” are the words uttered with the deepest and 


‘tenderest emotions. We were told the other day of a young 
‘person who died_after a gentle decline, during which all the 


mental powers were bright, and the spiritual nature shone ~ 
with unearthly beauty. Every preparation was made by 
the departing one, even to the naming of the headstone to 
be placed at the green mound in the cemetery. ‘ And on 
- that have the word ‘ Jesus,’ — nothing else,—‘ Jesus.” So 
much had the soul been with Jesus that that name was above 
» every name on earth, nor did it need other words to express 
the boundless affections associated with it. Look, too, to 
the old martyrs. In our day of peace and ease they are 
somewhat apocryphal characters. Still, none doubt, we 


a suppose, that there were men who triumphantly gave up 


life i in the midst of. flames of fire: As little. can we Heybt 
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what image it was that filled their souls, and kept ‘up their 
courage, and made them conquerors. It was the image of 
Jesus ; and the ery of the first martyr, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit! ’? has been repeated by thousands of sufferers 
since, who have felt the presence and power of Jesus giving 
them the victory. 

We would turn now into our own hearts; and, in order ~ 
that we may prove and know them, we would ask ourselves, 
do we love the Lord Jesus Christ? Do we set him before 
our minds as a real person? Have we a conscious sympa- 
thy with the object for which he lived, and the work in which 
he died ?> Do some of the tenderest and warmest affections 

“of the soul go forth to embrace him, and to rest on him? . 
And if, in that truthfulness with which in solemn moments 
of self-examination we would deal with ourselves, we can- 
not answer these questions as we would, let us be assured 
there is something wrong in the life that we lead. We are 
estranged from Jesus... We must come into his sphere, and 
must seek to fill our souls with love for him by a deeper and 
holier comprehension of the mind that was in him. Weare — 
to love the Saviour as the Son of God. Much of that affec- 
tion which Christians of other denominations express for 
Christ, belongs, according to our convictions, to the Father 
alone. In their theology, the Son has every tender, confid- 
ing, and lovely attribute ; while God the Father represents : 
only majesty, justice, and power. Not so with us. Woa- 
see one higher than Jesus, “ his Father and our Father, his 
God and our God” ; around Him would we gather every 
endeared, filial association, so that Him and Him only we 
may love with all the heart, soul, and strength. Jesus we 
would love with an affection which, though it may seem cold 
compared with that of others who see none higher than he,. 
should yet be one of. the vital powers of the soul. ane we 
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would love him, too, not by mere words and high-sounding 
phrases. We remember his own striking saying, ‘‘ Lovest 
thoume? Feed my sheep. Feed my lambs.” “If ye love 
me, keep my commandments.” He sought not an affec- 
tion dissipated in mere emotion and high-wrought fervors ; 
but one conducting to a steady, consistent, and holy life. 

We have heard it said that Unitarians do not love the 
Saviour. Too true, we fear, is this charge. Compared 
with the degree in which we ought to love him and obey 
him, our hearts plead guilty. Whose hearts do not?  In- 
stead of sitting in judgment on one another, and magnify- 
ing our warmth by contrasting it with others’ coldness, let 
us all give a better proof than this of our sympathy with 
‘the mind of Jesus. And if we carry the spirit of our Mas- 
ter into our daily life, filling it with pure affections and 
kind deeds, seeking to bring others to the knowledge of 
the truth, testifying against the wrongs and oppressions of 
the world, and doing all this from a truthful love of Christ, 
we need not fear what others may say. Enough for us 
what Jesus has said: “* He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me, and he that Joveth me 
shall be loved of my Father.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR 
MISSIONARY. 


(Continued from the April Number.) 


North Cambridge. A few days in February were spent 

~ in calling upon the members of the Unitarian Society in 
~ North Cambridge. A sufficient sum. was subscribed to 
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make their pastor, Rev. James Thurston, a life-member of 
- the Association, and several sets of the Works and Life of 
Dr. Channing were sold. 


New North Society, Boston. Part of the same month 
was spént in calling on the members of the New North _ 
Society in Boston. One hundred and thirty-two volumes 
were sold, consisting mostly of the Works and Life of Dr. 
Channing, Sears’s Regeneration, and Eliot’s Lectures. 
About twenty subscribers were also obtained to the Quar- 
terly Journal. At the time these calls were made, ‘this 
Society had already given indications of increased ac- 
tivity and growth, and there has since been no abatement 
in these respects. I had the pleasure and privilege of 
attending one of its conference-meetings, on one of the 
evenings of my service there, and of offering some remarks 
on the new field of enterprise upon which the Association 
has entered, in the publication and distribution of religious 
books, and the duty of.Unitarians to co-operate in the work. 

Providence, R. I. A good part of the month of March 
was spent in Providence. There are here many warm 
friends of the American Unitarian Association, and the 
cause to which its energies are devoted, — earnest believers 
in our form of Christian faith, and liberal in their contribu- 
tions for its promulgation. My chief service here was the 
solicitation of contributions to the Book and Mission Fund 
of the Association from the members of both societies. In 
this labor I had the kind co-operation and assistance of Rev. | 
Dr. Hall, and of two or three of the members of each 
society. A part of the time Dr. Hedge was not at home. 
The whole amount contributed was thrée thousand dollars, 
about two thirds of the amount coming from the older and 
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larger Society, Rev. Dr. Hall’s, and the other third from 
the Society of Rev. Dr. Hedge. More than seventy sub- 
scribers to the Quarterly Journal were obtained, and books 
were sold to the amount of nearly fifty dollars, mostly the 
Works and Life of Dr. Channing. 


Sterling. During the month of April I spent a week 
among the people of Sterling, selling Unitarian books. As 
a contribution for the general purposes of. the Association 
had been previously taken up by the Secretary at the time 
of his annual visit, no subscriptions to our funds were ob- 
tained. It was a very rainy week, but a young friend 
drove me through the parish with a horse and carriage; and 
I sold about fifty dollars’ worth of books, mostly Osgood’s 
Hearthstone, and Martineau’s Endeavors after the Christian 
Life. But few of Channing’s Works and Life were sold 
here, as they are in the parish library, and have been gener- 
ally read. I feel under many obligations to the Rev. Mr. 
Allen, who is successfully engaged in teaching a private » 


~ school for boys in this place, having retired from the pas- 


torship of the Sterling parish, and to Dr. Peck, at whose 
house I stopped during my stay. 


Salem. A few daysin March, and parts of the month of 


May and June, were spent in canvassing the four Unitarian 


Societies in Salem, for subscriptions to the Book Fund and 
to the Quarterly Journal of the Association, and in selling 


Unitarian books. ‘The results of my labors here were eight 
“hundred and forty dollars for the Book Fund, over three 
“hundred dollars for the general purposes of the Association 
‘(including four life-memberships and one fifty-dollar sub- 


scription), and over sixty dollars for books,— in all about 


- twelve hundred dollars. “To the ministers for their kindness 
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in giving notice of my labors, and to those who responded 
to my calls, either in kind words or in material aid, [ return 
my heartfelt thanks. Among the pleasant reminiscences I 
shall have of Salem will be the fact of having sold a large 
number of Channing’s Works and Life among the working- 
men of that city, some of whom were not of our own de- 
nomination of Christians. 


Cambridgeport. During the month of July I spent a 
fortnight in Cambridgeport selling Unitarian books in the 
parish of Rev. Mr. Ware, and among a few of the Lee Street 
Society. I met everywhere a cordial and friendly reception. 
Almost every family improved the opportunity of procuring 
some of our choicest books. In a circle of one hundred 
families I sold three hundred and fifty volumes, amount- 
ing to one hundred and seventy-five dollars,and there are 
other households to call upon when they have returned from 
the watering-places. Mr. Ware was particular to give no- 
tice of my work to his people ; and to his hearty explana- 
tion and commendation do I chiefly attribute my success. 


Such are the principal incidents attending my: labors up - 
to the end of July. My experience has been somewhat 
varied. Home cares, and occasional sickness of some mem- Z 
ber of my household, have discouraged and hindered me. ie 
Yet I have gone on thus far, with a good degree of success, 
and have laid out an important and useful work. Whether 
my circumstances will permit me to occupy this field any 
great length of time I cannot tell; but should I feel called 
to relinquish it, and to enter upon the quiet labors of the 
preacher and pastor again, I trust it will.not.be left vacant, 
and that some persevering, earnest, and capable man will © 
carry forward so important and useful a work. _ 
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Tue first meeting of the Executive Committee for the 
year 1854-5 was held June 5, and all the members were 
present. It having been customary to appoint at this meet- 
ing the Standing Committees for the year, the following 
were appointed : — 

On Missions. — Messrs. Hall, Fearing, and Briggs 

On Publications. — Messrs. Lothrop, Lincoln, and Alger. 
_ On General Business. — Messrs. Fairbanks, Clarke, and 
Callender. 

The Secretary is ex rs a_ member and Secretary of 
each. 

The Rev. Mr. Windsor, of Rockford, Illinois, appeared 
before the Committee, and favored them with some account 
of the condition, growth, and prospects of the Unitarian So- 

ciety in that place. This is a post in which much interest 
-has been felt by many Unitarians in this vicinity, and a con- 

siderable sum has here been raised to aid in building a church. 
It-gave us pleasure to hear of the prosperity of the Society, 
and we may reasonably_hope that it will erelong become 
one of our strongest and most active Western churches. 

At this meeting a consultation was held in regard to pro- 
curing suitable books for distribution. The character of 
our publications was felt to bea subject of the first impor-- 
tance, and the conviction was generally expressed, that they 
should not be altogether of a controversial or dogmatic char- 

-acter, but should be designed also to appcal to the religious 
_. feelings, and to’awaken the spiritual life. Popular and able 

‘works on the basis of a true theology, presenting religion 
in éarnest and quickening lights, — these are the books 
which it will Le our ey to procure. Some measures 
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were discussed towards supplying this demand, and inquiries 
instituted which may lead to results to be hereafter named. 

A vote was unanimously passed, continuing Rey. Charles 
Briggs in the relation which he sustained last year to the 
Association. 


July 10, 1854.. The Committee held a meeting this day ; 
—absent, Messrs. Briggs, Fearing, Callender, Clarke, and 
Alger. 

A letter was read from the Society in Milwaukee, asking 
aid in sustaining preaching in that place ; and.upon consid- 
eration of its revived prosperity, and the success attending 
the ministry of Rev. Mr. Tenney, an appropriation was 
made in its behalf. : = 


A proposal to publish a volume of select articles from the. 


series of the Christian Examiner came up for consideration, 
“and various suggestions were offered in relation to it. The 
subject was finally referred to the Committee on Publications. 

The accounts of Rey.-J. G. Forman, and Rev. C. G. 


Ward, missionaries and book distributers of the Association, 


were presented, and were referred to the Committee on 
Business. Mr. Ward has travelled extensively through the 
‘Western States, carrying our publications with him, and sell- 
ing them whereyer he met with purchasers. He has also 
procured subscribers to the Quarterly Journal, and has lec-. 
tured and preached as opportunity presented. He leayes 
' the service of the Association to prepare himself to enter in 


the autumn upon the duties of a Minister at Large in. St. 


Louis, to which office he has recently been invited. 


August 14, 1854, All the members of the Committee 
were present at the meeting this day, : 
_ Reports from the Business and Publication oereiiane, 
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were submitted. Proposals from Mr. John Owen, of Cam- 
bridge, to sell to the Association the balance. of the edition 
of the late Professor Norton’s work on the Genuineness 
of the Gospels, were considered, and were finally referred 
to the President and Secretary, with full power. 

The Secretary stated that he had received a visit from 
the President of ‘ William Jewel College” in Missouri, who 
asked for a copy of all our publications for the library of 
that institution ; and that he had made up and forwarded a 
package of books as a donation to the college. It was 
yoted to approve of the action of the Secretary. 

_ The Committee heard with pleasure of the formation of 
a Liberal Society in Cleveland, Ohio, under hopeful aus- 
' pices, and the Secretary read a letter he had received from 
the committee asking for the sympathy and encouragement 
of the Association. It was yoted to appropriate three hun- — 
dred dollars in aid of the Society in Cleveland, to which it 
‘is understood Rey. Mr. Mayo, now of Gloucester, is to 
minister, in the hope that this may be the beginning of a tie 
of sympathy and interest which shall be strengthened and 
long continued,—a source of satisfaction to each of us, 
and fruitful of good influences to many others. . 


- 
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- Durine the last summer there oe been occasional Ua 
tarian preaching in Carrolton and Bloomington, Illinois. 
Rey. Mr. Haley of Alton has officiated there, and feels’ 
“much confidence in theestablishment of bet Societies in 
both of those cal P : 
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We understand that the new church which our friends in 
Alton, IIL are erecting, is advancing towards completion as 
rapidly as could be expected considering the great heat of 
the summer, and. the sickness in that city. The Society 
meanwhile continues to prosper, and through the labors of 
their earnest and faithful nastop their prospects are most ~ 
promising. 

From Rey. Mr. Bradley org Belvidere, Ill., we have. re- 
ceived an interesting letter, relating to the growth of that. 
place, and the hope of a UnitarianSociety. We give the 
following extract : — 


‘The village of Belvidere is on the north side of a pleasant 
river.. It-contains about two thousand five hundred inhabitants, 
and has a Presbyterian, a Baptist, a Methodist, and a Universal- 
ist church. In addition to these, the Congregationalist Society is 
building a house of worship, and the Episcopalians are making 
arrangements to build. AJl these churches’are on the north side’ 
of the river. But the growth of the village will be on the south 
side, from the fact that the Chicago and Galena Railroad has 
within two or -three years been opened there, and there the 
business must go. Recently streets have been laid out, and 
many acres divided into» building lots, not a few of which have 
been bought, and already stores and dwellings are being erected. . 
On this side we propose to build our church. We feel assured of 
_ afield of great Christian usefulness. Indeed, I think any Society 
established on the south side must grow up to be large. With 
» the power we derive from a reasonable and Scriptural theology, . 
connected with an earnest and spiritual religion which we hope 
‘to preach and live, we have hopes of great prosperity. Our plan 


is to build a small, neat house, in such a form as will admit of | - 


enlargement as the wants of our congregation may demand.”’ ~ 


Mr. Brailes rticectia to name the resources of ihe on - 


ciety, and to express a wish that aid to the amount at least 
of a few hundred dollars may be extended to it. .The Ex- 
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ecutive Committee of the Association have felt an interest 
in the cause of our friends in Belvidere, and they hope 
they may find assistance, at least to the humble extent in- 
dicated. . 

We have had an interesting communication from Rev. 
Leonard Whitney of Keokuk, Iowa, who is the pastor of a 
new Society in that place. Mr. Whitney has been a 
preacher of our faith only a few years, and was formerly 
connected with the Baptist denomination. In the growing 
town above named he has gathered a Society of much 
promise, — the first and the only Unitarian Society in Iowa. 
Mr. Whitney informs us of the interest with which our 
views of Christianity are received, and of his hopes, not 
only of establishing a strong society, but of circulating ex- 
tensively our religious literature. We are glad to welcome 
among us this new and earnest laborer. 

In the Quarterly Journal for January of aia year we 
gave notice that the Rev. Charles 'T. Brooks of Newport, 
R. I, had been requested, by a vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to improve the opportunity which his proposed voy- 
age to India would afford for obtaining some information in 
regard to the state of Unitarian Christianity in that land, 
and to favor the Association with some communication on 
that subject. 

Mr. Brooks sailed for India on the 20th of October, 
1853, and returned to Boston on the 26th of last August. 
In compliance with the request of the Association, he has 
placed in the hands of the Secretary a communication, 
which we are happy in now presenting to our readers. It 
is as follows : —_— 

‘o To THE EXECUTIVE Deaeearr or THE American UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. : 
“ Brethren, — When I left home last October, on a voyage 
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to India for the sake of my health, you requested me, through 
your Secretary, to find out, so far as I might be able, the situa- 
tion and prospects of our Unitarian faith in that part of the world. 

‘At that time I confidently hoped that a voyage round the 
Cape would so far restore me, that, even if I were not able to 
preach in any foreign place, I might at least go about freely and 
talk with the scattered professors or friends of our religious 
views, and thus get considerable knowledge of the condition, if 
not do something for the help, of our simple and precious doc- 
trines among missionaries and heathen. 

«<But our passage, from various causes, was, unexpectedly, so 
long and trying, especially to an invalid, that-when, after a hun- 
dred and forty-three days, we landed at Madras, my hoarseness 
of throat and depression of spirits compelled me to make the nurs- 
ing of health my main business, and to forego very greatly both 
the gratification of curiosity and the satisfaction of being useful to 
the religious cause we all have at heart. 

‘¢ Nevertheless, I did what I could (and could have done more 
than I did had not the heat made it too oppressive to go about 
much while the sun was up) ; and I will now proceed to give you 
the result of my interviews and inquiries, first in Madras. 

** You had requested me to inquire into the state of the Society 
in charge of the Rev. William Roberts. The officers of our 
Association, as well as many of the members, have undoubtedly 
been informed, for several years, through the medium of the 
British Unitarian Association, that a Mr. Roberts has been for 
some years ministering to a Unitarian congregation in Madras, 
and many of us have heard something of the history of his late 
father, a contemporary and fellow-laborer (at some distance) of 
Rammohun Roy. But I confess, for one, to have been so igno- 
rant, as to have supposed, until my arrival and inquiries at Madras, 
_ that this Mr. Roberts was an Englishman, settled over an English 
Society, instead of a native, preaching in the native Tamil to a 
congregation entirely composed of native Unitarian Christians, 

“Two or three days after my arrival, I drove out, with such 
very vague and general directions as I could get, in quest of Mr. 
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Roberts. The vast city of Madras, originally consisting of the 
fort and the houses within and huts around it, gradually, like 
London; devoured as it grew the crowded villages for miles 
round, and they are now, under their own names, incorporated as 
wards (so to speak) of the swarming metropolis. I was told that 
Mr. Roberts lived in ‘ Vepery’; but, after driving and stopping 
and inquiring the whole of a hot forenoon, (sent about from one 
padre to another,) at last, in ‘ Pursewankum,’ I drew up before 
a veranda on which a school of children were chanting their les- 
son from palm-leaves ; and this, I was told, was one of the schools 
connected with Mr. Roberts’s chapel (which I saw in the yard 
behind), but that he himself lived in Royapettah. I left my 
name, as a Unitarian minister from Boston, and returned home. 

“ The next day, Mr. Roberts called on me; a young man, of about 
thirty-three, with a remarkably animated, radiant, and intellectual 
countenance, ‘The tears glistened in his eyes when he expressed 
his disappointment at learning that I had not come out as a mis- 
sionary; he said that, when they got my card, they were sure 
that now at length their prayers for a missionary were answered, 
and the disappointment was bitter indeed. He gave an affecting 
account of the poverty and perplexity of his little flock. He said 
that the other denominations held out strong temptations, by gra- 
tuitous boarding-schools, for instance, to the natives to become 
‘rice-Christians’ (loaf-and-fish disciples), and that the poor Uni- 
tarian was sorely, and sometimes successfully, tempted to aposta- 
tize for the sake of aliving. Even his own elder brother, who 
had been taken to England by his father and there educated and 
sent back expressly to be his successor had lost his interest in 
the cause, and had accepted a tutorship in an Orthodox family ; and 
thus it was that he (the youngest), out of pride in his father’s 
memory, as well as devotion to truth and justice, was compelled to 
buckle on the armor and train himself for the service. 

‘“‘ The Sunday following I went to his chapel, where I found an 
audience of about fifty (men, women, and children), following the 
preacher very attentively with their Bibles before them, as he read 
at a table in front of the pulpit. The book of service wasa trans- 
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lation of our English Expurgated Prayer-Book into the native 
Tamil, the hymns at the end being the composition of Mr. Rob- 
erts’s father. The text of the sermon (suggested, as I afterwards 
learned, by my arrival) was Acts xxviii. 22, ‘Concerning this 
sect, we know that everywhere it is spoken against.’ There was 
one custom which enlivened the delivery of the discourse; when- 
ever there was a text to be quoted, the preacher would just name 
the place in the Bible, and then any one of the hearers who found 
it first would read (or chant) it out, and then the sermon would 
proceed. After service a circle was formed close up round me, — 
children in front and old men behind, (several of them peering 
over with their bald heads like snowy mountain-peaks, as a writer 
expresses it, out of the vale of past years,) and through Mr. Rob- 
erts, as interpreter, | had some conversation with the little group, 
which made their eyes glisten and caused my heart to feel for 
them sincerely. Three old men were pointed out to me as three 
of the four founders of the Society in-1800. I shall not soon for- 
get the look of those aged, eager, imploring eyes, as of Simeon 
yearning to see the Church of the one God on a sure foundation 
among them, and a missionary from their English or American 
brethren in the field, that they might look up thankfully and depart 
in peace. ‘They seemed to be waiting for the consolation of their 
little Israel. Mr. Roberts told me that most of his congregation 
were servants, and that they were very poor. The interview 
closed with their unitedly beseeching me to represent their situa- 
tion to their brethren in America. Some days after they wrote 
me a letter, signed by the leading members of the church both in 
English and in Tamil, which accompanies this. 

‘“A few days after, I’called to see Mr. Roberts at his house 
(which, however, might as properly be called a cavern, and made 
me think of the rock stable in which our Saviour is said to have 
been born). There I found the brave young defender of the faith 
at his desk, with piles of his own and his father’s manuscripts 
around him (among the latter an entire Commentary on the New 
Testament), near him the Book and Tract Department, contained 
in a couple of chests, and several scribes, catechists, and other 
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disciples, engaged in their several offices. He then entered into 
the particulars of his situation. He said his father had left a 
house, adjoining a chapel, asa parsonage, but that his brother had 
mortgaged it for $350. If he could redeem that, he would be in 
a much more favorable position for making Unitarianism known 
and promoting its interests. But at present he scarcely received 
from England the small amount he had been Jed to expect from 
there, about $150 annnally. With this and a small sum obtained 
from instructing the child of a Mahometan, he has to support his 
family, pay one of his schoolmasters $ 3.50 a month, another $2.50, 
a catechist and chorister $1.75, and a tract distributer the same. 
He seemed to feel as if the defection of his elder brother had oc- 
casioned a little coolness of zeal on the part of the English com- 
mittee. They had recently voted a small sum of money to the 
veteran Abraham Chiniah, at Secunderabad, towards the building 
of a chapel (to which the American Association had voted to add 
$100); but without disparaging the claims of the cause in that 
place (and also at Salem, where there was a strong cry for ashep- 
herd), he still felt that the Madras post had the first claim, and that 
just now it was especially pressing. 

‘¢ The next day Mr. Roberts called on me and introduced a very 
agreeable and ingenious Mussulman, brother-in-law of the Nawab, 
who argued with remarkable ability against the claims of our Bible 
to be the last and great revelation of religion for the world, but 
ended with expressing his warm sympathy with us in the doctrine 
of the Divine Unity, and handing me a letter to our Association, 
which I herewith deliver. Ishould add, that in Madras the only 
European Unitarians I found were a gentleman who used to hear 
Mr. Fox in London, and a young officer (Captain Mercer) who was 
about going to England, and promised to urge Mr. Roberts’s case 
there. There is also an editor of a paper in the city who freely 
admits articles of a liberal religious character. 

*« Painfully regretting my inability to help them as my heart 
would have prompted, I left Mr. Roberts and his little band, with 
some strong impressions, which I take the liberty of submitting to 


you. 


6* 
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‘“‘T felt that there was something of the moral sublime in this 
little handful of poor people thus continuing to hold forth, year 
after year, the light of the simple Gospel, between the native idol- 
atry, on one hand, and the Trinitarian idolatry and Calvinistic su- 
perstition (which, while nominally warring with it, are also work- 
ing with it), on the other. Ilook upon them as a little band of 
martyrs, for poverty and obloquy are their only earthly reward. » 

‘¢T] was moved solemnly to promise them and myself that I 
would plead for them with my brethren in America,— which I 
now'do. They seem to me to need, immediately, and deserve, our 
pecuniary assistance. Ifthe Association would vote them a sum, 
say of $500, and afterward an annual appropriation, it would be 
money well spent; it would plant roses in the wilderness and kin- 
dle the star of hope in adreary sky. It would trim a light for the 
Gentiles and for them that sit in the shadow of death. 

‘And, then, 1 would submit whether, by and by, our Associa- 
tion might not combine with the British in sending out a mission- 
ary, who, assuming the general oversight of the stations, Calcutta, 
Madras, and the interior, might perhaps make his head-quarters 
at the first of these places, and there organize a Society. 

‘‘And this brings me to the part of my report which relates to 
Caleutta. It was here that I had expected to make my chief stay 
while abroad. But the lateness of my arrival, the heat of the sea- 
son, and other unexpected events, left me only three weeks in 
that place, weeks shortened by languor and the necessary prepa- 
rations for the return voyage, so as to prevent my doing more than 
a very little, even in the way of inquiry, respecting our Unitarian 
cause. Could I have given a lecture or two, I might have discov- 
ered considerable interest in our views. As it was, I could only 
ascertain that there were two or three English and Americans 
who felt a practical zeal for Unitarianism ; one particularly, an 
English gentleman of great activity and influence, Hodgson Pratt, 
Hsq., under-secretary of the Bengal government, whom I inter- 
ested in behalf of the Madras Society, and who has promised to 
write me a letter overland, containing his views on the feasibility 

_of organizing Unitarianism in India, the contents of which, when 
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received, I will forward to you. As regards Rammohun Roy, I 
was sorry to find such an unfavorable testimony everywhere, among 
both English and natives, as to the claim of his Unitarianism to be 
called Christianity. I was assured that he was simply a Deist. As 
to the purity and loftiness of his character, of course there was but 
one voice. Whatever may have been his precise ideas of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, he was certainly a Unitarian in his faith and a 
Christian in his spirit. The only followers of his existing aré a 
Society of so-called Vedantists, philosophers who maintain that 
the Hindoo scriptures (the Veds), in-their primitive purity, teach 
the unity of God. But I doubt not that they and many other 
Hindoo sceptics and seekers might without great difficulty be won 
to the Gospel as presented by a Unitarian. 

** Regretting that the state of my health, want of time, and other 
causes, prevented my gathering more than this meagre report, 
deeply feeling how much the light of our simple faith is wanted 
on those shores so darkened and deadened with sin and superstition, 
and hoping that your zeal and wisdom may devise some mode of 
relief, I remain, in the faith and fellowship of the Gospel, 

‘Your brother, 
‘¢C. T. Brooxs.’? 


We would express our sincere thanks to Mr. Brooks for 
the above interesting communication. While we regret that 
his limited time, and the state of bis health, forbade his obtain- 
ing exact knowledge as to the probable number of professed 
Unitarians in India, we are glad that he accomplished the 
main object of his voyage, the improvement of his health, 
and has opened for us a communication with fellow-believ- 
ers in that distant land. Certainly there are many motives 
that plead for efforts to extend the lights of learning and a 
pure faith at a point so open to the labors of a Christian mis- 
sionary from our body. We well remember the great inter- 
est awakened in this subject among the Unitarians of New 
England twenty-five years ago, and have always regretted 


that our Christian enterprise and courage as a denomination 
\ 
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were not equal to our opportunities. We hope to obtain 
further information upon this subject, and, if successful, shall 
present it to our readers. 

Mr. Brooks refers to a letter from some Mussulmans. This 
also has come to hand, and we give it below. It is one sign 
among-a great many presented on all sides, of a willingness 
on the part.of the more intelligent followers of Mahomet to 
regard the Christian faith with a friendly eye. This state 

_ of things in India is another door opened for usefulness to a 
missionary, who would doubtless find that the corruptions 
of Christianity, and especially the doctrine of the Trinity, 

-are the great obstacles to the reception of the Gospel. 

“ To THE Presipent anp Members oF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, ETC. 

‘¢ Gentlemen, — Most respectfully we beg to bring to your kind 
consideration that we were much interested to understand that 
among Christians there is a party who are called Unitarians, and 
that they labor hard to prove the self-existence and unity of God. 

- Being very desirous of meeting an individual of this profession, 
we were long in search of one. <A few years ago we came to 
know that one Mr. William Roberts, in Royapettah, at Madras, is 
a preacher of Unitarian Christianity. We sent for him, and con- 

’ versed on religious subjects. Both his answers and queries con- 
cerning the unity of God were so interesting to us, that we always 
find it to be a pleasure to converse with him. We here beg to 
inform you, gentlemen, though we have been long acquainted with 
several of the Kuropean missionaries at Madras, yet we have not 
found one of them so pleasing to us as Mr. Roberts. At the kind 
recommendation of Mr. Roberts we have attentively perused sev- 
eral of the Unitarian books, such as ‘The Improved Version,’ 
Yates’s ‘ Vindication of Unitarianism,’ ‘ Porter’s Four Days’ Dis-. 
cussion with Begott,’’ Wright’s ‘ Essay on the Miraculous Con- 
ception of Jesus Christ,’ Wright’s ‘Essay on the Doctrine of 
the Trinity,’ &c. The perusal of all these works me given us 
great pleasure.” 
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“ Being much delighted both by the conversations of Mr. Rob- 
erts and by the books he kindly provided us with, we were in- 
duced to purchase some books for our own use, and.to lend to 
others also who may have a delight to know what Unitarianism is. 
Several of these books are now in circulation among our community. 

‘* Some time in the last year we addressed a letter to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, informing them of our views 
and motives; but to our surprise we are sorry that our letter has. 
not been yet replied to, but lately we have been given to under- 
stand by Mr. Roberts that the Committee in England intend to 
do so. 

‘« Having met the Rey. C. T. Brooks on the 31st ultimo, wé were 
much pleased with his conversation, and we invited him to our 
place on the 3d instant, when we think he was kindly interested 
by several of our-men. On his recommendation we now address 
this to your respectable Association, to inform you of our desire to 
be acquainted with Unitarian Christians both at home and abroad. 

‘We here beg leave to be permitted to inform you that Mr. 
Roberts, in propagating Unitarian Christianity, takes the greatest 
possible pains; but we are sorry to see that no notice is taken of 
him and his poor family by the Unitarian Association, either in 
England or in America. Now, as his duty and his respectable birth 
require a decent living for himself and family, we trust that you 
will be pleased to set him at ease of mind by relieving him from 
the pitiful hardships that he endures. I think that he is worthy 
of your notice in all respects, both by the Association in England 
and America. : 

*¢ Should a European or American Unitarian missionary be sent 
to Madras, we have no doubt that it would be of great advantage 
to the cause of Unitarian Christianity in India. Many persons 
who are ignorant of the Divine Unity will embrace Unitarian 
Christianity. We have informed the Rev. C. T. Brooks of this 
subject, as also of Mr. Roberts, whose services we trust will be of 
great assistance to the missionary that may be sent out to Madras. 
We beg to commend this to your mature and benevolent consider- 


ation. 
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<¢ As we consider Unitarians to be the true worshippers among 
Christians, and it is our opinion that the knowledge of the unity 
of God is the source of wisdom, we shall be much delighted to 
hold correspondence with you, with every hope that it would be 
of improvement of mind both to us and you. 

‘‘ We further beg to inform you, that we, being firm believers in 
the Mahometan religion, are as much persecuted among nominal 
Mussulmans as you Unitarians are among your fellow-Christians, 
and both for the same cause, that is, for endeavoring to put down 
Polytheism and Idolatry and establish the Unity of God. With 
this view we beg to offer to you our friendship, and solicit yours in 
return, which we trust will not be refused. When we say friend- 
ship, we wish you to bear in mind that we do not wish any pecu- 
niary aid or assistance, but your correspondence and well-wishes. 
With every hope of receiving a reply, we beg to conclude with 
prayers to the Almighty for the spread of the doctrine of the Di- 
vine Unity, both at home and abroad. 


“¢ We beg to remain, gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
* Ruanay Aum Kwan, 
Janay Janan Kuan. 
** Royapettah, Madras, 10th April, 1854.” 


Mr. Brooks has placed in our hand the letter he received 
from the members of.Mr. Roberts’s Society in Madras, and 
we are happy in being able to present this to our readers, 
who will obtain from it still further information ‘relating to 
the condition and wants of the Unitarian Christians in that 
place. It is as follows : — 


“To tHe Rev. C. T. Brooxs, Unirarran Minister, Ere. 


‘* Reverend Sir, —It is with due respect and attention that we 
the undersigned, natives of the Madras Unitarian Congregation of 
Pursewankum, beg leave most respectfully in a concise manner to 
convey to your kind notice our grievances, on which intrusion we 
entreat your kind pardon. ; 


‘For the present permit us very submissively herewith to state 
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to you, that ever since the demise of the late Rev. Mr. William 
Roberts, deceased, we have aspired to obtain a person competent- 
ly qualified for conducting the missionary avocations here; and 
as, upon several probationary tests, we found his son, Mr. 
William Roberts, was worthy of the important office vacated 
by the demise of his father; and as we likewise cherished an 
ample and satisfactory hope, that one of his offspring might 
succeed to labor in the vineyard of the Lord,—Mr. William 
Roberts began to perform, and is performing, with great zeal, the 
arduous duties of the mission ; and up to this very date we can find 
no reason to reprove him, but, on the contrary, we are compelled 
to vouch in the superlative degree that his conduct towards us, and 
his indefatigable labors for the spread of the truth, are indeed very 
satisfactory to us all,and we feel equally confident in affirming that 
the same opinion is prevalent among all those who have a regard 
to the cause of Christ. 

‘¢ With regard to his onduct, both public and private, we can 
with full reliance testify, that he is in all respects sober, diligent, 
and assiduous, sharing the benevolent disposition of his late father, 
and worthy of the ministry he now holds. 

‘* Still, reverend sir, our unfeigned wish is, that either an Eu- 
ropean or American missionary may be sent tous. The united 
labor of Mr. W. Roberts and of the European missionary will, 
without doubt, afford a great satisfaction to our benefactors. 
To have an European or American missionary in India will 
be an honor to us, as all other Christians here with the excep- 
tion of us have Europeans, and in consequence of which we are 
very much disregarded by others. We therefore have no other 
alternative but to pray, trusting that you will be kindly pleased to 
take this our wish into your mature consideration, and condescend 
to communicate the purpose of this our case to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, as well as to the American Unita- 
rian Association. We further crave you will always remember us 
in your prayers. 

‘‘ May the Lord Almighty, the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, guide you safe to your native land, to the caressing 
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arms of your worthy family and relatives; and that you and they 
may enjoy longevity, success, and happiness is our cordial wish 
on your arrival. We trust you will not fail personally to bring 
our wants and wishes to the benevolent notice of the American 
Unitarian Association. This is the fervent prayer of, reverend 
sir, your most obedient and very humble servants, 


«7, Davan, Moses M. MicuakzL, 
C. AMOORTHAPEN, Samuet Davin, 
M. Micuaet, Davip CavaryMOOTOO, 
Jsaran Lazarus, Pavut Davin, 


Davip Nanamootroo, JosepH Davin. 
A. AROKEEM, 
“ Madras, 1854.” 


We need not add, that the above communications awa- 
kened great interest in the minds of the Executive Commit- 


tee of the Association, who passed the following resolu- 
tions :— . 


¢ Resolved, That we have heard with great satisfaction the re- 
port of Rev. Charles T. Brooks relating to his visit to India, and 
hereby express to him our earnest thanks for the kindness which 
has procured for us a statement so full and interesting respecting 
the condition of Unitarian believers in that land. 

** Resolved, That we learn with deep emotions of sympathy of 
the wants of our Unitarian brethren in Madtas, and of the wishes 
of some believers in the Mahometan faith for the distribution of 
our Christian publications in India ; and that the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars be appropriated to aid Rev. Mr. Roberts in missionary ~ 
labor in Madras, and the further sum of fifty dollars be given to 
him for the distribution of Christian books in such places where 
he may judge they will be of most use.” 
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Hon. DanteL WeLts, who deceased at Cambridge, June 
23, 1854, deserves honorable mention in our Journal. 

Whitefield said, he could not pronounce a man good 
until he had seen him at his own fireside. It was our priyi- 
lege to see Judge Wells there, loving and beloved, consist- 
ent and unpretending in piety, generous yet unostentatious 
in benevolence, more patient with others’ faults than his 
own, encouraging inquiry even when its results were what 
he could not accept, ready to sacrifice for others’ happi- 
ness what he would ask no one else to sacrifice for his. 

“In the early days of the Unitarian Church at Greenfield, 
he went beyond his means in its support. It was a pre- 
cious cause to him, and his sincerity did not evaporate in 
words. He had “searched” out. its truths in the Scrip- 
tures; and when they were most unpopular he professed 
them before the world at no little cost. As he advanced 
in life his mind underwent the same-change as that of 
Dr. Channing, and he devoted the leisure of his profes- 
sion to philanthropy. No one of the modern enterprises of 
humanity failed to find a deep lodgement in his earnest 
heart, and his friends remember how indignant he was at 
the Court-House being bound with chains when the fugitive 
slave was upon trial, and he himself obliged to creep 
through these emblems of tyranny to his seat upon the 
bench. But criminal reform naturally engaged the most of 
his attention. He could not dismiss the poor prisoner 
when he had finished the trial, but anxiously sought how 
the punishment of the guilty might minister reformation, 
and save the community from the increase of crime. He 
was one of the first to see the importance of ‘the Temper- 
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ance enterprise, had a living faith in the cause of Peace, 
and permitted no claim of humanity to pass unregarded, 
whether it tasked his crowded hours, emptied his slender 
purse, or required his invaluable counsel. 

Greenfield owes to him not a little of its prosperity ; not 
only by an example of worth in the highest station, the Dis- 
trict Attorney gathering the lambs of the flock together for 
Sunday instruction, leading the devotions of the household, 
allowing no pressure of care to keep him from. the village 
church, making his religion no more a matter of question 
than his professional diligence ; but by his eneouragment of 
every improvement, especially of that new road through 
the mountain which has suffered a severe blow by his death, 
as it was prompted and sustained very mabh by his energy 
and hope. 

His death seemed to us beautiful as his life had been. 
Though suddenly called away, his family, with one excep- 
tion, were around him. He was tried by no prolonged suf: 
fering, but passed away before his physician could come to 
give him relief. He would no doubt have rejoiced to make 
better provision for his family, had he known his departure 
was at hand; but he could rejoice that he had done every- 
- thing which education and example could do to fit them for 
the warfare of life, and had bequeathed the richest treas- 
ure, a character without stain and above reproach. 

His age was sixty-three years, ten of which he had 
passed as Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Massachusetts. 
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Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. By Mrs. Harriet Beecuer 
Srowe. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 2 vols. 


A.most everybody will have read this book before this notice of 
it is published, and any praise here will be only an echo of the 
general commendation with which it has been received. Not that 
it has escaped criticism, especially in English papers and reviews, 
which speak of it as egotistical, personal, gossiping, at times in-. 
delicate and irreverent, and in its criticisms of art ridiculous. 
Like objections we have occasionally seen in American notices of 
this book ; though, on the whole, the tone of criticism on this side 
of the Atlantic has been much more complimentary. The expla- 
nation of these facts we take to be this, — that the English people, 
in the furor of their demonstration, saw the celebrated authoress 
only in a haze of admiration, and attributed to her all imaginable 
gifts and graces of genius, and now feel disappointed in finding by 
further acquaintance that she is not so well informed and high- 
bred as they had fancied; while the American people, on the 
other hand, sore on the subject of slavery, and shrinking from the 
thought of having its enormities shown up to the world, were dis- 
posed to underrate the ability of their countrywoman, and to attrib- 
ute her success to the accident of her subject, rather than to the ex- 
traordinary powers which these volumes of travel demonstrate that 
she possesses. It is an illustration of the proverb, that time holds 
the balance, and in the end weighs and stamps all according to 
their true worth. It is evident what her standing is to be with 
all excepting those just emerging from the excitement of an eX- 
cessive and bewildering adulation. These volumes give proof of a 
rare combination of powers, strong good sense, close observation, 
knowledge of human nature, command of a forcible and pictur- 
esque style, cheerfulness, wit, freedom from all cant, and, above all, 
a heart sympathizing with the deep wants of humanity, and ten- 
derly and faithfully loyal to the cause of Christian righteousness 
and truth.. There are other fields of service in which these powers, — 
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we believe, will win still nobler laurels ; and the trust of a talent to 
interest and influence the world — as solemn as it is rare — will be 
neither misemployed nor misdirected. Should there be any who 
have not read these volumes, we can assure them that the ‘*‘ Mem- 
oties’’ will be ‘‘ Sunny ’’ in the mind of the reader. As for the 
criticisms on art, we like the independence of which they give 
proof. Mrs. Stowe did not speak as an artist, nor pretend to. 
Let it be that she gave the impression that was made on an un- 
practised eye, and, in this department, an uninformed mind; still 
it was a frank and honest statement, and as such has its worth. 

“There is a prodigious deal of cant and bondage to opinion and 
authority in these questions about art. We are glad our author- 
ess meant to see with her own eyes, and advoeate, not only civil 
freedom at home, but some mental freedom abroad. We respect 
her for it. It would have been quite as easy to echo the opinions 
of the circles in which she visited. One fresh and independent 
observation is worth all the echoes. 


Sermons, by Rev. Josepn Harrineton of San Francisco, Califor- 
_ nia, with a Memoir by Witt1am Wuitine. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 


Tur general facts pertaining to the life of this gifted and devot- 
ed brother are known to most of our Unitarian friends ; but so fall 
a knowledge of his fine genius, and pure spirit, and enterprising — 
faith and courage, is presented in this Memoir, that it seems as if 
a new friend had been introduced to our heart. - It is not often 
that we read a biography so simple, modest, yet tender and 
touching, as this; while the seventeen sermons that follow indicate 
a far higher power than we had attributed to him, though we 
knew him to be one of our most effective preachers. Delivered 
with that finished elocution for which he was remarkable, they 
show a rare combination of qualities for the highest pulpit elo- 
quence, and gave promise of great eminence had his life been pro- 
longed. We are deeply thankful that his many friends in Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, and New England have this endeared memorial 
of him. We heartily commend it, as a valuable addition to all 
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our parish libraries, and as furnishing an attractive and inspiring 
example to young men. We understand that the proceeds of 
sales will enure to the benefit of his widow, who we hope will 
receive some substantial evidence of the high regard in which Mr. 
Harrington was held. 


Tistory of Cuba; or Notes of a Traveller in the Tropics. By 
Marturin M. Batxov. Illustrated. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son, & Co. : 


Tuis is not what the French call a mere Jivre d’occasion. It is 
a work of permanent interest and value. Following a brief 
account of the colonization of the island, and of the successive rey- 
olutions it has witnessed, it gives careful statements of its cli- 
mate, productions, the character of its people, their employments, 
amusements, exports, imports, &c. The book is written in an 
easy, pleasing style, and great pains evidently has been taken to 
make its statements correct. For this purpose its author consult- 
ed various Spanish books and pamphlets, some of which were 
kindly placed at his disposal by Hon. Edward Everett. It is pub- 
lished in the beautiful style in which Phillips, Sampson, & Co. are 
getting out many books, and it will be sought by all who wish 
for information on the interesting subject of which it treats. 


Book of Worship for the Congregation and the Home, taken prin- 
cipally from the Old and New Testament. Second Edition. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 


-Turs is a new edition of Mr. Clarke’s liturgical forms for the 
use of the Church of the Disciples. It is the basis of the Service- 
Book noticed in our last number, and prepared by Dr. Gilman and 
Mr. Tagart for the Society in Charleston, S. C.. Its adoption 
substantially by those gentlemen is not the only, evidence of its 
great merit; and were we to introduce a Service-Book in aid of 
public worship, the simplicity of its arrangement, the good taste 
of ‘its selections, its devout spirit, and Scriptural phraseology, 
would give it high claim to be preferred. - 


il 
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The Stars and the Earth: or Thoughts pon Space, Time, and 
Eternity. Third American from the Third’ English Edition. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1854. 


Ir is a good sign when successive editions of a work like this 
are called for. We know not the other example where so many 
thoughts of a fresh, sublime, and profoundly religious interest are 
crowded into sofew pages. Science is here presented in her true 
light as handmaid to Faith, and we see how the fact of a future 
retribution may be as certain as the physical laws of the universe. . 
We know of cases where the oldest classes in our Sunday schools 
have made this little work a text-book, and found it fruitful in 
deep interest and solid instruction. 


Sin and its Consequences. Boston: American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 21 Bromfield Street. : 


Tuus is a reprint of the remarkable sermon of Dr. Channing on 
the ‘‘ Evil of Sin,’ and the equally striking discourse of Dr. 
Dewey on the ‘‘ Law of Retribution.’’ They are here reproduced 
in the form of a neat little book, designed as a present to the young. 
The importance of giving to them thoughtful and solemn views on 
the subjects of future punishment, no one can deny. Such views 
are here stated positively, with no extravagance of assertion on the 
one side and no laxity of doctrine on the other, with no language 
of cant and no appeal to mere fear. We look to parents and 
teachers to give this book a wide circulation. Of course it is not 
a work which.those who most need to read it will naturally buy. 
It must be given to such, and we trust it will be purchased by 
many with a view of making presents to such as need — and what 
young man does not need — the guiding and restraining influence 
of the great doctrine of revelation ‘‘ of a day when God shall judge 
the world by that man whom he hath appointed.’ 


We have received also, — The Spirit of Devotion and of Trade. 
Mr. Osgood’s Sermon before the Western Conference of Churches, 
at Louisville, May 14, 1854, —characteristic of its author’s tact 
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in gracefully grouping subjects together, and in finding illustra- 
tions ina wide acquaintance with books and men: The Two Stand- 
Poinis and the Contrast, a Discourse delivered by Rev. Charles M. 
Tagart, on the Thirty-third Anniversary of ihe Charleston Unita- 
rian Book and Tract Society, — a clear statement of the character- 
istic differences and contrast between the liberal and austere the- 
ology, with an appropriate reference to the annual meeting of a 
society which is four years older than the American Unitarian As- 
sociation: The Spirit of Truth, a Sermon by Dr. Hall of Provi- 
dence, delivered June 28, 1854, at the Dedication of the new Divin- 
ity Hall in Meadville, Pa.,—a sermon which one who heard it 
said flowed on in the delivery like a majestic river, and which in 
its clear arrangement, its just thought, its Christian freedom and 
earnestness, cannot but leave a salutary impression upon the 
reader. It discusses timely topics with the wisdom. characteristic 
of the author, and is one of the best occasional sermons which his 
pen has furnished. 
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June 15, 1854.—The beautiful and costly stone church, erected 
by the Unitarian Society in Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, was dedi- 
cated to the service of one God the Father, through Jesus Christ. 
The sermon was preached by the pastor, Rey. Grindall Reynolds. 

~ June 21, 1854.—Rev. John N. Bellows was installed pastor of 
the Unitariaii Society in Wilton, ee H. Sermon et Rev. Dr. 
Bellows of 4% ew York. 

June 22, 1854.—Mr. Samuel Abbott Smith, lately of the Di- 

vinity School in Cambridge, was ordained pastor of the First Con- 
gegational Church in West Cambridge. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Peabody of Boston. 
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Junx 28, 1854.— Rev. Stillman Barber was installed over the 
First Parish in Townsend. _ Sermon by Rev. Horatio Stebbins of 
Fitchburg. 


June 28, 1854. — Divinity Hall, the spacious and substantial ed- 
ifice erected at Meadville for the use of the Theological School in 
that place, was this day dedicated. Sermon by Rev. E. B. Hall, 
D. D. of Providence, R. I. 

On the evening of the same day the sermon before the Senior 
Class of .the School was preached by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. F 


June 29, 1854.—The Anniversary Exercises of the Meadville 
Theological School were held this day, and. the following persons 
received certificates of the completion of their preparation for the. 
Gospel ministry : — Henry B. Burgess, Lorenzo C. Kelsey, Tyler 
C. Moulton, John Murray, D. C. O’Daniels, C. C. Richardson, 
Charles Ritter, William G. Scandlin, Carlton Albert Staples, Na- 
hor Augustus Staples, George G. Withington. 


Juny 2, 1854. — Mr. Carlton A. Staples was ordained pastor of 
the Unitarian Church in Meadville. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Hall of 
Providence, R. I. 


Juty 16, 1854. The sermon before the graduating class in the 
Divinity School at Cambridge was preached this evening, by Rev. 
Dr. Furness of Philadelphia. 


Juny 18, 1854. — The Thirty-eighth Annual Visitation of the Di- 
vinity School in Cambridge took place this day, and the following 
gentlemen received certificates of having completed the prescribed 
course of study, viz. : — Monecure Daniel Conway, James Hackett 
Fowler, Marshall Gunnison Kimball, Calvin Stoughton Locke, 
Richard Metcalf, and Charles Henry Wheeler. 


Juny 19, 1854.— The Commencement at Harvard University 


took place this day, when eighty-six were graduated Bachelor 
of Arts. 
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Juiy 26, 1854. — Mr. Loammi Goodenow Ware was ordained 
pastor of Christ Chureh, Augusta, Me. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Bellows of New York. 


Aveusr 30, 1854, — Rev. Robert P. Rogers wasinstalled pastor 
of the Unitarian Society in Gloucester, Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Dewey. , 

Lorp Brovcuam on Unitarianism. — In adebate in the House 
of Lords, on the 4th of last August, on the subject of National 
Education, Lord Brougham advocated the establishment of schools 
open to all classes, in which no catechism should be taught, and 
no attendance at church required with respect to children whose 
parents objected to catechisms or to church attendance; but that 
due security should be taken that the religious instruction of chil- 
dren should be cared for out of school, while secular instruction 
was given in school. In the course of his speech he referred to 
Unitarians as follows :— 

“¢ He had often heard it said that Unitarians were not Christians, 
and some had gone so far as to call Unitarianism the half-way 
house to infidelity, forgetting that a half-way house, from the na- 
ture of the thing, might be either a half-way house towards infi- 
delity or a half-way house from infidelity and towards Christian- 
ity. Assuming the difference that these misguided and fanatical 
men, with more zeal than knowledge, set up between the Unitarian 
and the Christian, he would ask, Whom did we cite as the high- 
est authorities of Christianity? How often was it said, in arguing 
_ with an infidel on the question of the evidences, What better evi- 
dence would you have than that which satisfies the greatest mas- 
ters of science, and the great masters of law? Who was 2 better 
judge of legal evidence than Lord Chief Justice Hale; of moral 
evidence than Locke; or of mathematical and physical evidence 
than Sir Isaac Newton? And yet Locke, haying labored at one 
time under great suspicion of Unitarianism, which was groundless, 
was undoubtedly an Arian. It was undeniable that Newton was 
as thorough a Unitarian as ever attended Essex Street Chapel. If 
his noble and learned friend (Lord Campbell) had the least doubt, 
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as he seemed to have, he would refer him to Sir David Brewster ; 
and if he would consult that learned gentleman’s work, or Sir 
Isaac Newton’s, he would find that, on examining the new manu- 
scripts, which he had carefully done, he would see that there was 
not a shadow of doubt of Sir Isaac Newton being a Unitarian. 
Their lordships were not Unitarians. He doubted whether there 
was in that house a Unitarian. [Lord Campbell. —‘* There had 
been.’’] There had been, no doubt; but the errors of the Unita- 
rians were not to be corrected by denying that Sir Isaac Newton 
was a Christian, or that Dr. Lardner was a Christian, whose 
work on the evidences of Christianity formed the groundwork of a 
large portion of the celebrated work of Dr. Paley. It was not by 
denying that men to whom Christianity and Christians-owed such 
a debt of gratitude were not themselves Christians, that they could 
hope to correct that body of men of their errors. He hoped and 
trusted that the notice he had taken of the grievous mistake into 
which very well-meaning men — over-zealous and without knowl- 
edge in their zeal — had fallen, would have = effect of ——e 
them to remove this great abuse and grievance.”’ 


a 


‘A Goop Inrerencre.— A late writer in the Westminster Re- 
view gives a half-playful article on the present “ agitation for the 
restoration of beards and mustaches to their historic position on 
the countenance.”’ He treats at length of the civil, literary, and 
religious significance of the beard. He thinks that it is now in an 
unnatural position in Europe. ‘‘ Once the symbol of patriarch and 
king-(and so of the highest kind of order), it is now, it would seem, 
that of revolution, democracy, and dissatisfaction with existing in- 
stitutions. Conservatism and respectability (and after them, plau- 
sibility and is companions) shave close. The mustache enjoys 
military honor, indeed. But the beard itself is from sea to sea in 
disfavor with power and order. It is hated at once by the king of 
Naples, and by Mrs. Grundy. In England, too, publie opinion 
(which compensates with us for the smallness of our standing’army) 
is perhaps harder on the beard than it is anywhere else. All kinds” 
of offices discourage or prohibit it ; only a few travellers, artists, men 
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of letters, and philosophers wear it, and te adopt it places you 
under the imputation of Arianism or dissipation, or something as 
terrible, with respectable classes. Yet this opposition proves un- 
able to stem the rising agitation. Pamphlets: accumulate on the 
question ; and the curiosity about it has reached that degree of 
liveliness which authorizes us to pronounce ita movement.’’ The 
reviewer then proceeds to trace the many allusions to the beard in 
classic and old English writers, in all of which he finds it was the 
acknowledged symbol of manliness, dignity, and honor. He closes 
with the following inference, which may be commended to the 
attention of young men : — 

‘* But it will be observed, that the very reason which would in- 
duce us to sanction the wearing of the beard would also, in a vast 
number of cases, forbid its assumption. Ascertain dresses do not 
become diminutive women, and must, in order to display their 
wonted effect, be worn by those of noble stature, so the beard, 
identified as it is with sternness, dignity, and strength, is only the 
becoming complement of true manliness. If we are not mistaken, 
therefore, the cultivation of the beard is a perilous experiment for 
all degenerate sons of Adam, and may produce in the wearers the 
most ludicrous incongruity. We trust that the noble associations 
with the beard will never be degraded ; and we would advise all 
beard-loving aspirants to be well assured of their worthiness — phy- 
sically and mentally— to wear it, before they venture to show them- 
selves in a decoration so significant of honor. He who adopts it is 
bound to respect its venerable traditions, and to conduct himself 
with an extra degree of carefulness and propriety. For with 
beards as with other institutions, at bottom, it is the man that 
makes them respectable. To those who do venture to wear it, we 
would add: Let us have less hypocrisy! Let us not hear that 
the healthy Jones wears a beard ‘ because he suffers so from tic,’ 
&e. But let him who assumes it plant himself on what he con- 
ceives the sense and right of the matter ; his moral courage will 
then sustain him, until his friends, who may now amuse themselves 
at his expense, shall esteem him for his brave fidelity to his con- 
victions.”’ ~ 


. 
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Tur Baru or CarnisLe. aT THE Dinner or THE Royau Aeri- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At this season of the year, our attention is 
frequently called.in the newspapers to the anniversary meetings of 
Agricultural Societies. We were surprised a few years ago at 
the immense attendance at such meetings on the other side of the 
water. Nobleman and peasant met together, for few things does 
an Englishman love more than his land and cattle, and husbandry. 
It so happened that we attended the annual Exhibition of the Royal 
Irish Agricultural Society in Dublin : and we remember estimat- 
ing at the time that it would take full eight of our Cattle Fairs to 
equal that in the variety of productions and implements, and in the 
number of visitors. -The Society has permanent yards, stalls, and 
museum, in the latter of which we examined with pleasure speci- 
mens of the grain that had taken the premium during the last 
twenty years. The kernels were kept in glass vessels marked 
with the proper year, and a handful of the stalk on which it grew 
was placed by the side of it, so that we could see the comparative 
size, height, &c., of the growth of many years. Drawings of 
perishable premium articles, such as turnips, beets, &c., hung up 
round the hall, with the weight and the year of production marked 
on each ; and in this way the progress from year to year during a 
whole generation could be seen, and its proof preserved.. We 
thought the plan worthy of imitation at home. By late English 
papers we see that the Royal Agricultural Society of England as- 
sembled this year in Lincoln. It is stated that twenty-five thou- 
sand persons visited the show-yard in one day ; the receipts at the 
doors amounted to over ‘seven thousand dollars. At the dinner, 
‘the Earl of Carlisle made a speech, and referred to his recent tray- 
els in Greece. We avers the following, as containing a curious 
fact and a just reflection : 

“Though the retinas of those regions have te - late 
considerable prowess in military matters, and though they- occupy 
some of the fairest and most capable districts in the world, yet 
their farming processes and implements do not certainly exhibit 

~much resemblance to those which are exhibited in the show-yard 
of Lincoln, and I believe they have undergone little change since 
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the days of Homer. But I think we have no reason to despond 

-even in this respect, for it did happen to me, — on a very extensive 
farm brought into cultivation by our enlightened and excellent con- 
sul, Mr. Calvert, — it did happen to me tosee with my own eyes, on 
a farm in the actual plains of Troy, implements inscribed with the 
names of Garrett of Saxmundham, and Croskill of Beverley. And 
I believe that this is the real and true solution of the Eastern Ques- 
tion of which we hear so much, and that neither our fleets, how- 
ever well manned, nor our armies, however valorous, nor our 
diplomatists, however skilful, can do so much as the plough, the 
spade, and the draining-tile, to revive exhausted provinces and to 
recruit a failing population.” 
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On Sunday, June 11, 1854, the Secretary preached in Lancas- 
ter, to the Society of which Rev. George M. Bartolis pastor. In 
the morning a statement was given of the leading objects of the 
Association, with a more particular reference to the proposal for a 
Book Fund. Soon after this visit, a subscription-paper was passed 
round, and the sum, including the amount of a contribution at 
church, will be found acknowledged in the proper place. It was 
a pleasure to address the large and prosperous Society in this place ; 
and we trust a permanent connection will be maintained with the 
Association, by ties annually remembered and renewed on the sec- 
ond Sunday in June. 

On Sunday, June 18,1854, the Secretary sedaiied in Bangor, 
Maine, to the Society which has Rev. Joseph H. Allen for its pas- 
tor.. This is one of the largest Societies in our denomination, and the 
church which it has recently erected ig a model for beauty and good 
taste, and a great ornament. to this thriving city. For severah 

years this Society has suspended its contributions to the Associa- 
tion. It was a satisfaction to find that interest was still felt in 
its purposes, plans, and hopes. By invitation of the pastor it was 
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addressed in the morning upon the subject of the recent. enterprise 

for the distribution of our religious literature, and an invitation, 
was extended for earnest co-operation in this work. Expressions 

of hearty approval of this object were subsequently made, and a 

subseription-paper is now in circulation, with a promise of some- 

thing worthy of the cause and of this spirited Society. 

On Sunday, July 9, 1854, the Secretary addressed Rev. Dr. 
Putnam’s Society in Roxbury. As the pastor himself had not 
long before preached in behalf of the Book Fund, and a contribu- 
tion in its aid had been taken up at church, there was only a brief 
allusion, in the course of the morning sermon, to the general pur- 
poses of the Association in the position it now occupies and the 
opportunities it now enjoys. Gratitude was expressed both for the 
word that had before been uttered, and for the response that fol- 
lowed, while the belief was declared, that, if, after all our parishes 
have been heard from, there should be a deficiency in the sum pro- 
posed, we did not interpret the generosity of this noble parish too 
largely in supposing it would again extend to us a helping hand. 
It may here be added, that there is hardly another Society which 
has annually aided our Association with such unfailing regularity 
and promptness as the old First Parish in Roxbury. - 

On Sunday, July 23, 1854, the Secretary preached to the Soci- 
ety in Belfast, Maine. This is one of the oldest Unitarian Societies 
in that State. Rev. William Frothingham here had along, peace- 
ful, and successful ministry ; and here, in 1847, his first successor, 
Rev. M.A. H. Niles, died within one week after his installation, 
disappointing many fond hopes which his ability and rare worth 
had awakened. Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, the present pastor, is in 
the seventh year of his ministry. The Society is-strong and pros- 
perous. It has happened that here also a connection with our 
Association has for several years been interrupted. Both forenoon 
and afternoon the Society was addressed upon the general subject 
of our position, duties, and plans. Notice was given that a com- 
mittee of three ladies would be appointed to call upon the fam- 
ilies of the parish, and to solicit their co-operation. The sum 
collected by them will be acknowledged, when. received, in the 
Journal. ; 
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On Sunday, July 30, 1854, the Secretary preached in Glou- 
eester.. The Society was then without a pastor; but it had 
given an invitation to Rev. Robert P. Rogers, whose installation 
took place on the 30th of August. The Society is an old 
one, and has had several pastors within our memory. Messrs. 
Hildreth, Hamilton, Waite, and Mountford have here been set- 
tled. Inthe reviving prosperity of this town, the Society has 
hopes of increased growth and strength. In the summer espe- 
cially the attendance at church is large, as few places furnish greater 
attractions for summer resort. The purposes and plans of the 
Association were presented in the morning’s discourse, and an in- 
vitation was given to the Society to mark this last Sunday in July 
annually as the time for offering aid to our cause. Notice was 
given that a committee would immediately call upon the families 
of the Society for their contributions. 

On Sunday, August 27, 1854, the Secretary preached in Sixes 
N.H. A new Unitarian Society has recently been established in 
this ancient and beautiful town. It has obtained possession of a 
church in which a Universalist Society formerly worshipped. 

This Society, maintaining only a feeble existence, has been dis- 
solved, and the ‘‘ First Unitarian Society in Exeter’’ has been 
formed, embracing, however, quite a number who have before 
called themselves Universalists, though including a larger number 
of Unitarians, who have heretofore worshipped in the other churches 
of the town. Thestep has been taken with great friendliness of 
feeling, and promises to be crowned with gratifying success. 
Preaching was commenced on the first of June last, and has been 

- continued since to highly respectable audiences. It was a pleas- 

ing duty to welcome this new band of disciples into our broth- 
erhood of faith, and to extend to them the assurances of our fel- 
lowship. 

In the last number of the Quarterly Journal a list was given of 
the places from which contributions were expected during the 
following three months, together with the date for each. As the 
plan here instituted becomes more generally understood, we feel 
sure that its importance will be seen and acknowledged. Itisa 
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great relief to the pastor to have an annual contribution for an 
approved object. The occasion presents itself, and requires no 
explanation, excuses, or justification. It is a great favor to the 
people, for they know when they will be asked to give, and will 
give with more cheerfulness. It is the unusual, uncertain, and ua- 
prepared-for contributions that give trouble to the minister and im- 
patience to the people. It is unnecessary to multiply words on this 
subject. The advantages of method and system must be apparent 
to all. By a careful observance for a year or two of the indicated 
time it will come to be known throughout the parish. Perhaps 
its recurrence may give the preacher a subject for his sermon on 
that day; or, if he proposes not to preach at home on that Sab- 
bath, the contribution may be taken up in his absence. 

The following Sundays are the annual times for collections in 
behalf of the Association from the societies placed against the 
dates : — 


October 8. Rev. Mr. Tilden’s Society, Walpole, N. H. 
October 15. Rev. Mr. Bond’s Society, Dover, N. H. 
October 22. Rev. Dr. Lunt’s Society, Quincy. 

October 29: » Rev. Mr. Stone’s Society, Bolton. 

November 12. _ Rev. Mr. Stebbins’s Society, Fitchburg. 
November 19. Rev. Mr. White’s Society, Keene, N. H. 
November 26. Rev. Mr. Smith’s Society, Leominster. 
December 24. Rev. Mr. Cudworth’s Society, East Boston. 


The future engagements of the Secretary are as follows : — 


October 8th, at Scituate. 
‘¢ 15th, at Lancaster, N. H. 
‘6 22d, at North Andover. 
‘¢ 29th, at Pepperell, 
November 12th, at Fitchburg. 
& 19th, at West Cambridge. 
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In the months of June, July, and August there have been 
received the following sums : — 


June 1. From friends in Barnstable, . ; ; . $7.00 
ne ei ‘¢ Christopher Woods, sale of books, . «+ 3:00 
«66 «  M. Wright, Indianapolis, . ; 3 2.00 
és 73 ‘© Dublin, N. H. _ ; E . - 13.00 
Be wes 66 <¢ Stow, Mass.n. -» 4° 4 . 10.06 
ey ce ‘© a friend in Francestown, N. H. J s 520 


soe ss & -~galevofbooks, | «yz. ‘ - 5 «442720 
* 2, ** Saco, in addition, «. p , 3 - 1.00 


* | 3. ‘© sale of books at office, . . - & A891 
oy “two subscribers to Quarterly j amnlr :3, 2.00 
“ 5. ‘ a lady in Salem by Rev. G. W. tar 5.00 
“- 6. ‘ P. Putnam, Esq. 4 : : 5.00 
‘© 7, * a friend in Connecticut, . ‘ ‘ . 20.00 
‘© 10. *‘ sale of booksat office, . : - 14.20 
«~~ ne subscriber to Quarterly J email ae 00 


“ 412. * sale of books, « & ated: i Bs Vi 
« 16. ** Concord, Mass., in addition, . ‘ en F000 
« 20. ‘sale of books at office, . 3 Z 8.20 
« 91. <* Rey. Mr. Cordner’s Society, Tepatieal” - 36.25 
“ 93, “ Auxiliary in Brooklyn, N.Y. . . 55.00 


ey alli oe «Roxbury, Dr. Putnam’s So- 
ciety, . . 2 100.00 
«© sale of books at office, . Z * 8.00 
« 96, ‘* friends in Rochester, N. Y. . 30.00 
«© 98, * sale of books at office, . 2.40 
q daly. 34.8559 sé E , - F . 2.33 
““ 8. “cc “cc “ec “ce g 2 4.00 
«“ 40. “* two subscribers to Q. Journal, . 2.00 
eer a us «< (in Providence), 10.00 
(73 pb bg ‘6 two “ec ce 66 ‘ é A 2.00 
20.00 


« 42, ‘ Hon. Samuel Hoar, Concord, . é 
8* - 
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13. From two subscribers to Quarterly Journal, $ 2.00 
‘¢ sale of books at office, . : : : 3.45 
io « friends ir buinoseNeets seer : . 25.00 

15. ** sale of books, : : : s - .50 

Like i i ea It & : : 2 : lee, 
Coe Massie Aeeanes : DP eLUL00 
“« ** friends in Bridgewater, by Seat Artemas 

Hilo wi AROOUE réctrceetus) <2 ~°> 4020 

26. -. §* Hawes Place ir South rare . 100.00 

27. * sale of pooled at office, - : - 8.54 
3.“ sale of books at ‘Salem, by Mr. pitcisiae: 27.52 
om ae & << office, F : = 1.12 

11. “ John Avery, Lowell, life-member, . . 30.00 

14, ** Samuel B. Buttrick, . ; é é 1.00 
**  **~ sale of books in Portland, : - 10.00 

15.7 = 6 as s¢ by Mr. Forman, é - 75200 

16. ‘* Sterling, in addition, z : : = 1.00 
se sale of books at office, : - 5.00 

1 ere. “f oe by John R. Heian, : . 25.00 

TSihe cf = es at office, ; = 2 1.87 

1D .m i855 = * ss iat, Oe ; - 23.18 

21.“ Auxiliary in Fall River, in addition, . 8.00 

22. ‘* sale of books at office, . z : a 82 

24. ‘* friends in Laneaster, . ‘ is - 160.00 
«one subscriber to Quarterly Journal, . . 1.00 

28. ‘* sale of books at office, . ‘ or ee. 
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THE BOOK AND TRACT FUND. 


Tue American Unitarian Association proposes to raise 
fifty thousand dollars, to be employed in the printing, 
distribution, and sale of religious books and pamphlets. 
Books for which there is a large demand, stereotyped- or 
printed in large editions, can now be. afforded at very low 
rates, compared with former prices. The Association . 
would avail itself of this advantage in the circulation of - 
large and small religious works, either by printing them in 
one of these ways, or by purchasing them in large quanti- 
ties from the publishers, where this is more profitable. 
The whole fund, if it be necessary, may be employed as 
capital for this purpose. Some of these works will be dis- 
tributed gratuitously ; but it is intended generally to sell 
them at their cost. The Association proposes to establish 
depositaries for sales where there is a sufficient demand, 
and to employ travelling agents to sell them from place to 
place where this is most expedient. The money received 
from these sales will again be employed in printing and 
- purehasing. 
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Supposing the cost of each work to average twenty-five 
cents (for though many will cost more, yet by far the 
greater number will be pamphlets costing much less), and 
supposing the yearly loss on the whole capital to be two 
per cént.; before this capital is expended, each dollar will* 
have circulated two hundred works, and the whole capital 
more than ten millions. Such a fund, as we have often 
seen, provides for its own ‘renewal, by raising up so many 
more givers. More has been already given for our relig- 
ious purposes in the Western States than we have ever ex- 
pended there ; and it is reasonable to expect in this case a 
like result. 

The voice of the speaker can reach but few even among 
his contemporaries. The best discourse is heard by a few 
hundreds only; but when printed it reaches many thou- 
sands. A sermon of Dr. Channing’s printed in his Works, 
if each. copy has found but ten readers, has already been 
read by hundreds of thousands, and by how many more 
will it be read! The aggregate effect upon the public 
mind of the delivery of an oration even by Cicero or De-- 
mosthenes was little, compared with the aggregate effect of 
the same oration upon the millions who have read it since. 
At first thought it surprises us, that Addison, who could not 
speak, should have been Secretary of State ; but the House 
of Commons had then no reporters, and a pamphlet from - 
his pen did more than the most powerful speech. And so 
itis now. A speech in Parliament or Congress does little, 
compared with the printed report of the same speech. 
The speaker really addresses the absent public, rather than 
the present assembly; and in a few hours after his voice - 
has reached the few, the press and the railroad send the: 
report over the whole country, to millions of readers. He 
is not so much a public speaker as one who dictates to the 
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reporters, as.a writer dictates to his amanuensis for the 
public press. Let the same sermon be preached by a hun- 
dred preachers in the hundred largest churches in the hun- 
dred largest towns in our country, and let a writer sit down 
in his solitary study, and as he writes let a single press 
print at the rate of twenty thousand copies in an hour, and 
it will soon be seen whether it is the voice of the speaker 
or the pen of the writer and the type of the printer which 
move the world. = 

What has not been done, and what may not be done, by 
books? Of all that is known, in the world of science, liter- 
ature, or art, of public affairs or domestic economy, of the 
land or sea and all that is in or on them, of the heavens 
above or of the earth beneath, of everything which con- 
cerns mind or matter, this world or the next, how small is 
the part which cannot be found in books! Why does the 
world advance so much faster now than it did in the early 
ages? Because each generation does not, as it once did, 
begin almost anew; but enters at once on a vast inherit- 
ance of the knowledge and experience of former genera- 
tions, transmitted to it in books. Show us a Christian 
object which cannot be advanced by religious books, or a 
moral or religious evil which they cannot do much to rem- 
edy. Point out a spot in the wide land where they cannot 
do good. Name a class, profession, or any other body of 
men, who do not need them, or even a single soul whose 
state is so peculiar that there is nothing in them for him. 

The Christian. religion is founded on the histories and 
letters of the Apostles and their companions, — that is, on 
books. To prove the authenticity of these, we rely on the 
writings of Papias, Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Theophilus, 
Tertullian, and other early Fathers, that is, upon books. 
To settle the text of the Scripture, we examine ancient man- 
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uscripts and turn to books containing the reasons for and 
against their several readings. To determine their interpre- 
tation and ascertain their facts or doctrines, we study nu- 
merous books of commentaries. The early Church, and 
each of its successive generations, teaches us’ by books. 
The Christian mind and heart through eighteen centuries 
has intercourse and sympathy with our minds and hearts 
only by books. Of the great and master spirits of the 
Church, how few have ever spoken to us except by books! 
Christianity is especially the religion of books. 

But. the argument in favor of our present under- 
taking does not rest only upon the common uses of books 
in every period for religious or general purposes. ‘There 
are reasons for the circulation of religious works at the 
present time, which never existed to the same extent be- 
fore. 

‘Much more may be done with the same sum now. .The 
great improvements in presses, in the making of paper and 
ink, in binding and other things, have changed the whole 
matter. Twenty thousand large sheets can be printed on 
both sides by an eight-cylinder press and delivered in an 
hour. A good manuscript copy of the Bible formerly cost 
five hundred dollars, and a printed copy can now be pur- 
chased for twenty-two cents. A number of a monthly 
periodical containing one hundred and forty-four octavo 
pages, small type and double columns of original matter, 


with numerous wood engravings, is delivered to the pur-.’ 


chaser for sixteen cents. Here we see what can be done 
by large editions. The more good we attempt to do, the 
less is the proportional cost. : 

The circulation of books in our country has increased 
rapidly during the last few years. The schools have filled 


the country with readers. Of Harper’s Monthly Magazine 
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120,000 copies are sold every month. Other periodicals 
are pushing themselves forward towards a like amount. 
Channing’s Works have had a circulation of more than 
120,000 vols.; Prescott’s Histories, 160,000; Webster’s 
Works, 50,000; Bancroft’s History of the United States, 
30,000 copies ; Sparks’s American Biography, 100,000 vols. 

Books do not now wait at the church or the library for 
the reader to come to them ; they meet him in the steam- 
boat and the car, at the hotel and the house where he 
visits ; they penetrate the recesses of his home, and court 
his attention everywhere. They lie before him in his 
parlor and his chamber, on the table and the sofa, the bu- 
reau, the toilet, and the bed, to catch the slightest turn of 
his inclination and wait the exact moment of his leisure. 
The question is not, whether books shall solicit him to read 
them, but what books shall solicit him. And here also 
there is an improvement. The piles of high-wrought tales, 
° ministering to the lowest tastes and the basest passions, bad 
in their details and worse in their general tendency, are 
growing scarce in the shop-windows, which they once 
filled ; and there is room for better things to be read in 
their place. Christianity, patriotism, and even common 
humanity, have a deep interest in this question, What shall 
be read ? and all the facts favor our attempt. 

Other denominations see the importance of this advan- 
tage of a cheap literature and many readers. The Amer- 
ican Tract Society employed 642 persons during the last 
year to distribute tracts and books in thirty of the States 
and Territories. The sum of the time spent by these dis- 
tributers was 3,000 months, or 250 years. They visited 
530,000 families, sold more than 487,000 books, and cir- 
culated more than 881,000. The sum. expended was 
$ 385,000, of which $ 130,000 was for paper aione. The 
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Episcopal Sunday School Society expended $30,000 in 
Sunday-school books alone during the last year. The 
Methodist Book Concern in New York have $600,000 in- 
vested in their work, and an annual business of $ 250,000. 
The Branch in Cincinnati has $250,000 invested, and an 
annual business of $100,000. Methodist books and tracts 
to the amount of $50,000 are sold every year in Boston 
alone ; as much as the whole sum which we propose to 
raise. If we believed that we had no peculiar truths im- 
portant to human souls, our share of the common duty to 
our common Christianity ought to make us unwilling to be 
left so far behind in its performance. 

Besides these common advantages, Unitarians seem now 
to have an opportunity hitherto denied them for the circu- 
lation of books and tracts. Other denominations appear 
willing to receive and to read them, and they have been sold 
among them in quantities very much greater than formerly, 
even with our present limited means and efforts. The evi- 
dence of the change is very strong, even in places where it , 
would be least expected. One hundred and fifty copies of 
Channing’s Works have been sold ina single village in Cen- 
tral New York, to persons of all denominations. Nothing 
was done to urge the sale ; the books stood on the shelves, 
and those who wanted them asked for them. An experi- 
ment has been tried in several towns in Massachusetts to 
ascertain how far our books could be circulated, principally 
among those who differ most from us, and from one hun- 
dred to five hundred copies have been disposed of in each. 
In a town out of the State, where there was not, so far as is 
known, a single Unitarian inhabitant, three hundred volumes 
were sold ina day. In this place, the minister gave with- 
out doubt an honest opinion, when he said that “ he did not 
believe that a copy could be sold.” We could give a much 
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better idea of these effects by extracts from the letters which 
we receive, but our limits do not permit it. We will state 
the substance of one letter, dated “ Geneva, Kane County, 
Illinois, August 21, 1854.” It mentions a Methodist min- 
ister who changed his opinions on some points by reading 
Worcester’s last thoughts, — on the Atonement by reading 
Worcester’s work on that subject, and on the Trinity by 
reading the Christian Layman; a Baptist clergyman who 
procured a copy of Channing’s works solely to read his 
views on reforms, but at length ventured further, and with 
similar effects ; both of these are now preaching for us ;— 
two young graduates of Western colleges, who read our 
tracts and have gone to Meadville ;— a Baptist deacon, who 
objected to his children’s reading a primer which contained 
a hymn for a dedication of one of our churches, but who 
afterwards read Channing’s and Ware’s works, and has 
since contributed more than $ 1,000 to our objects within a 
short time, and whose present plans embrace the giving of 
as much more ;— two young men converted from scep- 
ticism by Channing’s works ; one, a young merchant, gives 
liberally, the other has devoted himself to the ministry. 
Scattered instances like these of the success of a denomina- 
tion may always be collected, but these are the results of 
books within a short time in the experience of one indi- 
vidual, communicated in a single letter. Believing that the 
progress of the Gospel is of more importance than the tri- 
umph of any particular form of it, we rejoice, nevertheless, 
in the advancement of what we ourselves believe to be 
Christian truths, and leave you to infer our duty on the 
present occasion, from the opportunities offered and the 
effects of our past limited efforts. 

You will expect from us a more particular statement of 
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the facts respecting the need of these books, and of the 
purposes for which they are to be used. I 

First among these, we ask you to notice the state of many 
minds. among us with regard to revealed religion. Some 
entirely reject revelation and everything supernatural ; 
others are filled with doubts upon these subjects; and a 
third class utterly ignore and refuse to consider them and 
all reasonings on either side concerning them. These 
states of mind have arisen from several causes still in oper- 
ation, and which will continue to act and to add to the num- 
bers of each class. Let us consider these causes. 

One cause is the amount to which our minds have of late 
been occupied with matter, and subjects connected with mat- 
ter, as distinct from mind. For many years less attention 
than formerly bas been given to the moral and intellectual 
sciences, and less satisfactory progress has been made in 
them. But during this time the physical sciences have 
made great progress, and great discoveries have been made 
in them, and in the application of them to the arts, con- 
veniences, and luxuries of life, Learning and thought 
have been absorbed in these subjects, to the neglect of in- 
tellectual and spiritual interests. Christian effort is neces- 
sary to counteract this tendency and avert its evil conse~ 
quences, and this effort must be very limited without the 
aid of books. 

A second cause is found in the effect of certain discov- 
eries in astronomy, geology, and zodlogy, which appear to 
contradict the old and received opinions, as to what is taught 
in the Scriptures. The prevailing opinions among most 
sects concerning revelation and the Scriptures are such, 
that they cannot believe revelation and science both to be 
true, and which of them is false can be the only question 
with them. ‘There are many individual exceptions among 
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them; but the masses, ministers and people, adhere to 
views which time and general consent seem to them to have 
consecrated, and with these opinions they can only meet 
the question by proving science to be false. The reason 
why this is not more generally apparent is because as yet 
they have only begun to agitate the question, and because 
in some cases superficial and insufficient solutions have been 
offered them, whose fallacy is not yet generally understood. 
These may postpone the real question, but cannot finally 
solve or evade it. With our views, we have. nothing to 
hinder us from meeting the question on its true and proper 
grounds; and in order to prove revelation to be true, it is 
not necessary for us to prove science to be false. This 
gives us a great advantage in the discussion over some 
other denominations, and makes it the peculiar duty of our 
denomination to do all which we can to put an end to this 
supposed conflict between revelation and science, already 
dangerous to faith in many minds, and about to become so 
in many more. The danger must be met, not only by a 
more general discussion of the subject itself, but by every 
method of strengthening Christian faith in all within our 
reach. The discussion properly belongs to books, and be- 
sides this a great part of the persons to be acted upon can 
be reached only by books. 

The third cause is found in the change which has taken 
place in the controversy respecting the age and authenticity 
of the Gospels. The principal question is, whether they 
were written by the Apostles and their companions, as they 
now stand, or whether they were written at a later period, 
either originally, or from some former history not trans- 
mitted to us. It is alleged that the miraculous element 
constituted no part of the original history or of the original 
faith of Christians, but crept by degrees into the common 
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belief before these Gospels were written, and was thus in- 
troduced into them. According to this theory, they repre- 
sent not what was originally true, but what was believed 
during the last part of the second and in the third century. 
This attack is made in much more decent and respectful 
language than formerly ; by some men who seem to say it 
because they believe it, and not merely from a feeling 
against Christianity. It is also supported by the German 
and other writers with much research and learning, and is 
beginning to be more noticed and sometimes openly or cov- 
ertly favored to some extent in some reviews and books of 
general literature. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact, 
that it thus reaches the popular mind in a form, and affects it 
toa degree, dangerous to the faith of numbers in Christianity. 

Norton’s work on ‘The Genuineness of the Gospels” is 
the best answer in the English language to these question- 
ings. Another work is just published by Professor Huide- 
koper, showing that certain opinions prevailed in the second 
and third centuries which would have been found in the 
Gospels if they had been of so late a date, and had repre- 
sented the belief of those centuries. As no’such opinions 
are contained in the Gospels, this is evidence of their hav- 
ing been. previously written. These and some other simi- 
lar works are specially intrusted to our denomination ; and 
it is our duty to circulate them, or such parts of them as 
may be most wanted for the defence of the authenticity of 
the Gospels, as well as to aid in the circulation of other 
books useful for this purpose. 

The fourth source of infidelity will be found in the tran- 
sition state of religious opinions, not indeed of long stand- 
ing, but existing among denominations in New England, 
and spreading more or less through other parts of the coun- 
try. When a dogma approaches the end of its reign, a 
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great indifference respecting it first springs up. This at 
first is not doubt; men still continue to assent; doubt is not 
yet perceived to be possible. But their reception of the 
dogma is. rather an assent than a belief. Formerly its 
reasons were known, and seenied convincing ; faith was 
alive. Afterwards its reasons are laboriously and faintly 
revived, feebly felt and obscurely understood, and it now 
stands on authority only. It is still announced in consecrated 
words, — words which were once full of spiritual life, kind- 
ling deep emotion, calling up pious associations, and stirring 
men’s souls like the sound of a trumpet. Now the phrase 
seems conventional in the speaker, and fails to arouse or 
excite the hearer. Faith is feeble, and life departing. If 
the grounds of the dogma are suspected, why are they not 
re-examined ? Partly because the doubter is too indifferent, 
and partly because he still does not care openly to question 
them. These remarks apply to much of the theology of 
denominations around us. Sometimes a writer of the same 
denomination does openly deny or question some point of 
doctrine, explains it away, or limits it, until little is left. 
Some parts of the writings of Dr. Bushnell, Mr. Abbot, Pro- 
fessor Stuart, and others, have done this. And although 
Dr. E. Beecher did not so intend, his book has had the 
effect upon his denomination of an attack upon old opinions, 
as his method of escape from the difficulty has not been 
accepted. Perhaps in similar cases some of the old clergy 
are shocked and answer ; but neither the attack nor defence 
excites much interest. The dogma is approaching its end. 
But truths underlie these dogmas, and, as we say, have been 
concealed and buried up under them ; and there is danger 
that in many minds the truth will die out with the error. 
We rejoice in any progress toward truth ; but before a new 
faith arises out of the ruins of the old, there is peril in the 
9% 
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period of transition. Although we cannot address other de- 
nominations from the pulpit, facts show that their minds are 
becoming more accessible to us by books. We may thus 
present to them these great fundamental and affirmative 
truths in their original and naked beauty and power, free 
from the doubts, difficulties, and contradictions, which in 
many of their minds encumber and may strangle them. For 
instance, some of their own writers have rejected and aban- 
doned errors in the doctrine of the atonement, which in the 
Westminster Assembly’s Catechism are made the most 
essential parts of it; let us present to them the death of 
Christ, free from these doctrines, but still the great central 
fact of his religion, not to render God more merciful, nor to 
bring God to us, but to bring us to God, and as Christ him- 
self presents it to our hearts, the means by which he ‘ will 
draw all men unto him... The danger of which we have 
spoken already exists ; we understand its nature, but not its 
future extent or duration. Books are wanted to meet it and 
to render this period of transition shorter and more safe. 
We have thus noticed four existing causes of scepticism. 
But whatever may be its cause, our denomination has some 
advantages over others in the conflict with it. If a denomi- 
nation undertakes to prove to a sceptic the truth of Chris- 
tianity, it must prove the truth of every doctrine which it 
holds to be fundamental ; and must tell him, that, if he does 
not embrace all, he does not embrace Christianity. _ This 
produces two difficulties. Ifthe sceptic feels certain that 
he can disprove one point, he is satisfied that he has dis- 
proved Christianity, and may decline to listen at all. And 
if he does listen, the difficulty of convincing him increases 
with the number of points upon which he is to be convinced, 
especially where these points differ from what he thinks 
that he learns of God in nature and the government of the 
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world. From these and similar reasons, we succeed with 
sceptics where others fail. A single example will suffice. A 
few years ago, several intelligent and respectable gentlemen 
in a Western city, disbelieving some of the doctrines of 
the denominations around them, and supposing that a denial 
of these was a denial of Christianity, and that a refutation of 
them was a refutation of Christianity, were in the habit of 
meeting together, as free-thinkers, in a sort of infidel society. 
At one of the meetings a tract of the American Unitarian 
Association, found accidentally in a box of books, was read. 
They were deeply interested in it, and said, one and all, 
** This is reasonable, — this meets the wants of our nature, 
and is worthy of the Deity, as seen among the works of 
creation and in the government of the world. If these views 
are Christianity, we will be Christians.”” They at once pro- 
cured a number of our tracts and books, and this led to the 
formation of a religious society in that city. Have not we 
particularly a duty to men like these, and in fact to all scep- 
tics? And with these advantages for the defence of Chris- 
tianity, shall we continue to need the books which you 
have the means to furnish ? 

Seconpiy. There is a great want of books among the poor 
of cities and among seamen. 

Our ministers at large have informed us, that their labors 
are so great and so divided, that visits to each family must 
be short and few ; they cannot always be timed to their mo- 
ments of leisure, nor protracted to answer all inquiriés as 
fully as would do good. If they could leave a book or a 
tract, it might be taken up as opportunity permitted, laid 
down when occasion required, and reflected on during occu- 
pation. It might meet the eye of those whose out-door 
employments prevent any other communication with the 
minister. For such writings we have sometimes been 
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obliged to depend on the kindness of other denominations. 
But our ministry at large reaches only a small part of the 
poor of our cities; and the number of our poor increases 
much faster than, with all our efforts, the ministry at large 
will increase. We cannot gather the great mass into our 
churches and chapels; but shall we therefore do nothing ? 
Almost all the Protestant poor read ; and much may be done 
by books among. those whom the ministry never reaches, 
much to give them still a Sabbath day, and fill it with holy 
thoughts and occupations. But books must be obtained in 
sufficient numbers to do this. 

The minister to seamen has told us, that he has constant 
applications for books and tracts among the thirty thousand 
seamen who sail from the port of Boston only. They have 
time on board and many of them are desirous to read. Some 
shipmasters carry old newspapers, rather than have nothing 
for them. When a crew have read the books and tracts 
given them, they sometimes throw them on board another 
ship spoken at sea, and in some instances receive another 
bundle in return. Sometimes these exchanges are made at 
the ports of destination, and repeated more than once, so 
that these writings have travelled round the world, going 
where nothing but a tract can go, and doing good over and 
over again in their circuit of Christian benevolence. The 
parish of these ministers is the world of winds and waves, 
and ports more dangerous to their flock than the ocean 
itself. On the wharf they take leave of them, and have 
nothing to send with them but their prayers, when, with your 
help, the Gospel might speak to them in their leisure hours 
and on their Sabbath day amid the silence and solitude of 
the ocean, and might still warn them among the mischiefs 
and temptations of a foreign port. 

Seamen are more ready to pay than to receive gratui- 
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tously. The Book and Pamphlet Society once offered a 
supply, to which the seamen answered, that they would re- 
ceive them gratefully, if they might form an auxiliary 
society, and thus aid the fund which supplied them. A 
crowded meeting was held for this purpose, and Rev. Mr. 
Taylor preached from the text, ‘Go and take the little 
book from the hand of the angel, which standeth upon the 
sea and upon the earth.” About all seamen who were pres- 
ent signed their names as members, and wives pressed 
forward to sign the names of their husbands absent at sea. 
The evidence was sufficient to prove that, if good was not 
done in this way, it was not their fault, but our own. 
Tuirpiy. In places in the West, and elsewhere, where 
there are as yet no churches, or only feeble churches, nearly 
all which can be done for religion must be done by books. 
In neighborhoods too scantily settled to encourage the 
thought of maintaining worship at present, except by the 
occasional visit of a Methodist or Christian missionary 
(whose full value can only be felt in such places), it is often 
a custom to meet at some central house for religious wor- 
ship. We, who abound in religious books and tracts, can- 
not estimate the want of them at such times and for such 
purposes. A young man, in writing some years since to 
the agent of the Unitarian Association for tracts, remarked, 
that ““he had a sermon of Dr. Channing’s, which he often 
read at religious meetings and valued beyond all price ; but 
was unwilling to lend it for fear it should be lost.” He 
afterwards left wife and children, studied at Cambridge, and 
has been settled in the West. To this he himself was led 
by reading some tracts, and to this he would lead others by 
the same means. An old man came to the pastor of a West- 
ern church, who often received books and tracts from the 
Book and Pamphlet Society for distribution, and told him, 
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that he had formerly obtained them and kept the Sabbath 
by reading them to his family and neighbors, the nearest 
church being several miles distant. He was about to go to 
Texas with his sons and their families and had now walked 
more than twenty miles to get some tracts, that he might 
have the means of continuing to keep the Sabbath in the 
land to which he was removing. He went away empty, as 
the clergyman had not been able to obtain a supply. The 
Book and Pamphlet Society has been since dissolved. 
‘Send us,” says a Western correspondent, “‘a good preacher, 
if you can; but if you cannot, send us some of those elo- 
quent preachers, the books and tracts of your Association. 
It will be a great comfort to us to meet on Sunday and hear 
one of them read; it will remind us of the New England 
Sabbath and its ever-to-be-remembered instructions.” Other 
neighborhoods, like those mentioned by the writers of these 
communications, are known to us. But through the extent 
of our Western country how many exist, of whom we know 
nothing, where as much good might be done by books and 
~ tracts, if we had the means! When we are assembled in 
our thronged and venerated churches, ought we not to re- 
member the little circles of worshippers in the log-houses 
of the wilderness ? 

We hear by letters, and by our missionaries, of opportuni- 
ties to gather societies ; but we have no ministers to send to 
them. When they make an effort to support worship, a 
corresponding effort is expected on our’part; and if the 
preacher does not come, the disappointment is proportioned 
to their previous efforts and sacrifices. All that we can do 
is to send occasional preachers, and, if you enable us, fur- 
nish a good supply of books and tracts, hoping for effects 
like those which we have mentioned ; and thus we may ingi2 
the flock together until the shepherd comes. 
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And where we have feeble churches anywhere in the land, 
unless we enable them to maintain worship constantly, the 
need and benefit of religious books is almost the same as 
we have found it to be where no churches exist. We have 
not been so ready as other denominations to give aid in such 
cases, except where it was probable that the society would 
be able in a reasonable time to maintain worship without 
assistance. We were unwilling to weaken the churches of 
other denominations, and to use funds which were only suf- 
ficient for more promising undertakings. But if we do not 
furnish aid to maintain a minister, their claim for every 
other help is so much stronger. We are bound to supply 
books and tracts; and this has often sustained their faith 
and aided their efforts until the prospect justified us in 
assisting them to maintain worship, and has sometimes 
planted the seed from which a prosperous society grew up. 
When the Book and Pamphlet Society was in existence, a 
pious farmer received from a friend some books and tracts 
distributed by that society. He worshipped with a society 
from whom he differed in modes of faith. At family wor- 
ship on Sunday evenings he was in the habit of reading 
these books with his family. Frequently a neighbor came 
in and remained during service, and by degrees it grew into 
a meeting of neighbors for public worship. ‘The numbers 
increased, until they were sufficient to forma society and 
settle a minister, and will now contribute something to our 
funds to supply books to others. 

In other instances, when we have furnished books and 
tracts, or pecuniary aid, societies have arisen, which were 
soon able to support themselves, and have contributed to 
help others. In 1835, a society, having just settled a pastor, 
raised about $1,000 towards building a church, and $2,500 
was contributed for this purpose in Boston. A small church 
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was built. It was soon too small and another was built, 
which was also soon too small; but before they left the last, 
the society raised $13,000 in one year, to pay off their debt 
and for the annual expenses and religious charities. About 
three years since they built a church, which cost $28,000. 
They have contributed liberally to aid other societies in the 
West, in one instance $3,000. They contributed $5,000 
to the Meadville Divinity School, and offered generous aid to 
Antioch College. We understand that during the last year 
they have raised $ 45,000, and will probably unite with our 
other churches in aiding the Book Fund of the Association. 
We confess that this is an extreme instance of the fruit pro- 
duced by the sowing of a little seed; but we might mention 
others, in which we have reaped an abundant harvest, if the 
facts already stated were not sufficient to show the need of 
books, and the good to be done by them among scattered 
neighborhoods and feeble churches, 

Fourruty. Beside the churches which bear the name of 
Unitarian, there are in the West fifteen hundred churches, 
and in the United States two thousand, who simply call 
themselves Christians, but who feel, act, and unite with us. 
In concert with them we have established the Meadville 
Divinity School. Their ministers are earnest and faithful 
men, and, with the Methodists, have been the pioneers of. 
the Gospel and borne the hardship of the day in a new 
country. May God reward them that they have kept it a 
Christian country until their own and other denomina- 
tions could bring into it greater means and more organ- 
ization. There are among them many full churches; but 
they want more books of Christian theology, —commen- 
taries, treatises, answers to sceptics, and periodicals. They 
need what all Christians need, but they need it more, be- 
cause, from the circumstances of a new country, they have , 
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been, like some other denominations, so insufficiently sup- 
plied. Besides the general benefit of good religious works, 
much may be done by placing some of our own publi- 
cations in ministers’ libraries and in circulation among the 
people. Other denominations have done much to circulate 
books and tracts in the West, while we have done little in 
that way. We may now do something to make up for our 
former deficiency. Our connection with the Christian 
denomination makes this our particular duty, and we pro- 
duce the writings which are most wanted. It is impossible 
to tell how much a good book may do, sought, read, and 
circulated as it is, where books are scarce. Merely as 
Americans, we owe them a great debt, that feelings, habits, 
and principles have been planted in a wilderness, with- 
out which it would have been dangerous to the common 
prosperity. It remains for you to say, whether, as part of 

~ our present undertaking, we shall at once pay a common 
debt and also perform a particular duty. ‘Behold, I 
stand and knock,” says the great Shepherd of all these 
flocks, Christian or Unitarian, strong or feeble, and of 
all the sheep not yet gathered into folds;—and shall we 
send him empty away ? 

Fretuty. A reason for our undertaking ewists at the 
present time in the effects of the engrossing scene of world- 
ly activity all around us. Every kind of business has 
been pushed, apparently, to its utmost limit. All the gold of 
California, as it passed through our hands, all the money 
brought into the country by the sale of our stocks abroad, 
all the facilities of a greatly increased banking capital, have 
constituted an insufficient medium of exchange for its mul- 
tiplied and extended transactions. All men seem more 
engaged than ever before in buying and selling, borrow- 
ing and lending; making importations, which seem as if 
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they would bankrupt the country, and paying for them 
by as extraordinary exports; contriving more ingenious 
schemes and undertaking mightier enterprises; building 
enormous buildings, and launching enormous vessels, to 
sail with a speed which but a few years since seemed im- 
possible ; introducing new manufactures, and new sub- 
stances into old manufactures, and old manufactures into 
new uses ; inventing new machines to sew our clothes and 
to reap our fields, to supersede human labor in every branch, 
and at the same time employing additional hundreds of 
thousands of laborers from abroad, while human labor was 
nevertheless scarcer and dearer than ever; with all this 
employment of machinery and labor, paying great rents 
and freights, because we cannot build houses as fast as they 
are wanted for dwellings, nor vessels enough for the trans- 
portation, nor warehouses sufficient for the sale of our mer- 
chandise ; seeking to tunnel mountains for miles; laying 
down railroads until they cover the country like a net, 
and hastening over them in flocks which exceed all that 
has been told us of the migrations of birds, with a rapid- 
ity equalling the average of their speed, and on occasions 
rivalling the swiftest, and at the same time spreading in 
swarms over foreign countries ; extending our settlements 
from ocean to ocean, and still coveting more land to make 
it the field of the same mighty action. Amidst such a 
scene of toil and business, hope and fear, pride and humili- 
ation, inventings and contrivings, gettings and spendings, 
comings and goings, plans and disappointments, successes 
and defeats, struggles filling the day, anxieties breaking the 
rest of the night, and cares waiting for the morrow,—a 
game in respect to its changes; a race with regard to the 
rapidity and urgency of its progress; a competition for po- 
sition, where no price is too great to be paid for superiority ; 
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— amid such a scene, how difficult it is to teach those en- 
grossed in it, that all this business is not the great business 
of life ; that none of these ends are its great end, nor these 
goods, evils, and interests its great good, evil, or interest ; 
but that these great realities exclude the greatest reality. 
The necessity of such teaching is greater in exact propor- 
tion to its difficulty. Yet it is at such times, when the need 
is greatest, that, by a natural consequence, the numbers of 
the ministry are smailest. How, then, among all these 
powers of this world acting intensely upon men, are we 
to put upon them “the powers of the world to come” ? 
A church that is a real and true church is bound not to 
rest until it has found an answer to this question. 

It is said, that with every evil comes a remedy. When 
the great material interests of which we have spoken began 
to develop themselves, printing was invented ; but for some 
time its power was little felt. Books were scarce, and few 
could read. The evil and the remedy were both in their 
infancy, and grew up together. Invention has increased 
the power of presses, reducing at the same time the amount 
of labor and the cost of paper, types, and ink. Cheap 
printing, large editions, and schools have filled the country 
with books and readers, until the press has acquired a 
power over the minds of men in some proportion fo the | 
engrossing influence of the material powers which we have 
just considered, and may be used to counteract them. It 
has been shown how extensively other denominations have 
availed themselves of this advantage. Here is the evil; 
here is the remedy. © Here are others stimulating us by 
their example ; duty to God and love to man pleading with 
us; a decent regard to our own interest and reputation as 
a denomination pressing us with lower motives; and all 
throwing a deep responsibility on our decision. 
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Sixtuty. Unitarianism and Unitarians as such require a 
short consideration in relation to this question of the circu- 
lation of books. It is for our interest, as well as for the 
interest of our common Christianity, that other denomina- 
tions should know what we do in fact believe. Their hos- 
tility to. us, which has done so much harm by exciting fears, 
ill feelings, and dissensions, has arisen greatly from a mistake 
as to what we believe. They had persuaded themselves 
that Unitarianism did not differ much from Naturalism, or 
would certainly lead to it, although we, like them, have 
repudiated and opposed it. A great part of them in New 
England, and some elsewhere, begin to perceive and ac- 
knowledge their mistake. By the circulation of our books 
among them we may do much to remove these errors. As 
we perceive among them the dawn of kinder feelings and 
a more just appreciation, and as the facts stated elsewhere 
in this circular show to what extent they are now willing to 
receive and read our books, it seems to be our duty and in- 
terest to avail ourselves of such an opportunity, and to pro- 
vide the books. 

Perhaps this may be the proper place to answer an objec- 
tion which has generally been made by some Unitarians to 
all action by the denomination, and may therefore be made 

_to this undertaking. The objection is, that this action ne- 
cessarily carries forward the views of our own denomina- 
tion; that this is a sectarian movement, and they are unwill- 
ing to do anything for sectarian objects. Some of them are 
willing to aid the action of other denominations, but not 
that of their own. Now, according to their definition, when 
the denomination, whom they aid, by its action carries for- 
ward its own views, it carries forward sectarianism ; so that, 
after all, they do actually aid sectarian action. Practically, 
then, they do not object to sectarian action, but to the action 
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of their own sect alone, and to that only because it is their 
own sect, — that is, because they voluntarily chose to con- 
nect themselves with it. They resemble soldiers enlisted 
in a regiment who should be willing to serve in any regi- 
ment, provided it was not the regiment in which they en- 
listed, and whose only objection to that was, that they had 
voluntarily enlisted in it, and had thus made it their own duty 
to serve particularly there. It is true, that each denomina- 
tion propagates the Gospel by missionaries and books, as 
that denomination believes it. How else can it propagate 
it? And doubtless each member of it rejoices in its pros- 
perity. But is this its chief object ? Are not its great objects 
Christ and his Gospel and the salvation of souls? If each 
member should thus refuse to act with his denomination, 
the result would be, either that no one would act at all, or 
the views of a denomination would be carried forward by 
any body except those who believed them. The Unitarian 
would be carrying forward the Gospel as the Orthodox 
believes it, the Baptist as the Methodist believes it, and the 
Methodist as the Universalist believes it, the Universalist as 
the Episcopalian believes it, and the Orthodox as the Unita- 
rian believes it. Would Christ and his Gospel and the sal- 
vation of souls be best advanced in this way ? 

The form of the objection is sometimes varied ; the ob- 
jector is willing to carry forward the common doctrines of 
all denominations, but not the peculiar doctrines of any. At 
present the Church acts only by denominations, each carry- 
ing forward its own views. He must persuade some denom- 
ination to exclude its own views from its own action, and 
then act with it, or he must act by himself, both of which are 
improbable, or he must not act at all, which is the usual result. 
And the objector must know and under the circumstances in- 
tend to do nothing, except to wish the circumstances different. 

10* 
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The Unitarian denomination rejects the greatest number of 
the peculiarities, and comes the nearest to his idea, and if 
he will not act with them, he must take the responsibility 
of disobeying precepts, and neglecting to perform duties, 
which have no such limitation in the Gospels. 

Brethren, we have thus imperfectly spread successively be- 
fore you the different fields of labor into which we propose 
toenter. These scenes have passed in review before us, in a 
succession like the unrolling of a moving diorama; and we 
hope that some of them will also resemble those dissolving 
views, in which winter by degrees changes to summer, and 
what was desolate and deserted brightens into fertility and 
beauty. By your help we willsend into these fields laborers, 
all of whom are worthy, and some of whom have received, 
their hire ;— Worcester, and Channing, and Norton, and 
the Wares, the learned father and the saintly son, and the 
Peabodys, and Noyes, and Whitman, and Dewey, and Bar- 
tol, and Eliot, and Sears, and all the writers of our tracts and 
in our periodicals. We will send them to a wider ministry 
than they have ever yet known. They shall indeed be 
ministers at large, for the whole country will be their par- 
ish. When they speak by their writings, they can preach 
on the same Sabbath in the humble log-house and _ the 
solemn temple; in the solitary wilderness and in the crowded 
city ; on the shores of the Atlantic and the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. They need not be absent from one pulpit to be 
present in another; but their voice can be heard at the same 
moment, in every home throughout the land, and men’s 
hearts will burn within them, as they talk with them by many 
way-sides. 

Brethren, before you decide, think again of the Great 
West, which grows greater and wider, even while you read. 
Fathers and mothers, this Western world is to be the home 
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of many of your children and your children’s children. 
Sisters and brothers, one by one the companions of your 
infancy leave the family circle to find new homes among its 
prairies and forests. Will not your thoughts and your 
anxieties follow them to scenes so different from any that 
you or they have ever known. Have you no fear, that 
year by year may wear away from their remembrance the 
moral and religious habits of New England. Have you no 
fear that a society without these restraints may spring up 
around them, endangering the best interests, both theirs and 
our own. Politicians and patriots, what will be the state of 
our country, when the power is in their hands? If you 
would prevent these evils, you must follow them with some- 
thing more than your thoughts and anxieties. The mighty 
tide of emigration continues to roll on far beyond the sound 
of the church-going bell ; and in order that it may hereafter 
be heard there, the habits, feelings, and principles which 
belong to it must be preserved and maintained. We offer 
you the only means in our denomination of doing this, by 
sending books and tracts, “ those silent and eloquent preach- 
ers,” until the living preacher can come. So shall the 
Church and worship of God be established, and “ unborn 
generations raise the long succession of his praise.” 

Our appeal is before you. If it is not in vain, give your 
name and assistance to the committee appointed in your par- 
ish. The works which you aid us to distribute will some- 
times remove doubts from minds which will listen only to us, 
and defend Christian faith against attacks only more dan- 
gerous because conducted with decency and learning. 
They will do much to correct mistakes concerning our own 
opinions, and to conduct safely to the permanent truth and 
simplicity of the Gospel the existing transitions in the 
opinions of others. They will speak to men amid the soli- 
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tudes of the ocean, and the scarcely less solitary retreats 
to which misery retires in the crowded town. They will 
preserve individual principles until churches can be estab- 
lished, and make churches more intelligent, earnest, and 
spiritual, where they already exist. They will often consti- 
tute the child’s first lesson concerning God and heaven, and 
will comfort the chamber of sickness and smooth the pillow 
of death, when no other human aid and comfort is at 
hand. 


